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The Family at Dinner by Mathieu Le Nain. Acquired by Toledo. (See Page 12) 





WILLIAM M. HARNETT 


The DOWNTOWN & 


32 E. 51 © New York 22 


“After Lunch,”’ 1877 


FALL EXHIBITION 


New Paintings & Sculpture by 


Zorach * Zerbe - Tam - Steig - Spencer 
Siporin * Sheeler - Shahn - O'Keeffe 
Morris » Marin - Lewandowski - Levine 
Levi : Lea * Lawrence : Kuniyoshi 
Karfiol -: Guglielmi + Fredenthal 
Dove -* Davis * Crawford - Burlin 
Breinin - Bennett - Harnett (1848-92) 


GALLERY OF 


MID-20th CENTURY ART 


FEITELSON 


OPENING OCTOBERI7TH 
EXHIBITION: LEADING MODERNS 


1007 N. CLARK ST. @ LOS ANGELES 46 e CALIFORNIA 


WILDENSTEIN and C 


INC. 


PAINTINGS By 
ALICE ACHESON 


DRAWINGS By 
IRENA WILEY 


SCULPTURE By 
RHYS CAPARN 


October 10 - 25 


19 East 64th Street, New York City 


Paris London 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 
1846 


35 PAINTINGS 


By the Late 


HORACE PIPPIN 


Through October 11 


Paris ¢ 14 E. 57th St., New York ¢ London 





DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


New York - 720 Fifth Avenue 


Established 1878 


ey (YETIE Newhouse Galleries 


00 


f ” ” : 

A brand new type of palette that 9” x 12” size 
is always in workable condition Post Paid 
—gives you more time for actual go 
painting. : ; 

Peel off layer after layer of spe- Endinpenachlo to hebbyiats 
cially processed sheets—a fresh, bringin rfection to their 
nS orking — is ready for art. eet a remarkable ial i. ‘ i. 
you. No more ersome scrap- ; thi tt 1- D t t P t 
ing off of colors. No more left-over ee = po nl iS in Cc IV © a InTIN Gg S$ 
dirty pigments to interfere with 
your next painting problem. Per- © Distributors wanted 
fect for all techniques. @ Inquire immediately 


WwW 
JOHN J. ANTHONY 15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Midsummer's Pause WILLIAM J. SHAYER, SR., 1788-1879 


and professionals alike in 


Pe Ly oe 


October |, 1947 





ROSENBERG GALLERIES 
16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 
VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 


COLLECTION 
October 6 - 25 


a ae a eg Re a 


dubuffet 


LITHOGRAPHS 
MATISSE GALLERY 


41 E. Sith ST. 





PIERRE 


Opening October 10 





PICASSO BRAQUE BAZIOTES 
BEARDEN » BROWNE °- GOTTLIEB 
HOFMANN + HOLTY » MOTHERWELL 


through Oct. 18 


KOOTZ 
CARLYLE BROWN 
DURLACHER BROTHERS 


11 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


E. & A. SILBERMAN 


GALLERIES, Inc. 
PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 

















32 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 





NEW YORK 


_————————— MODERN CHINESE PAINTINGS BY 


CHI-YUAN 


October 8 - 31 
39 EAST 51 STREET 


DEMOTTE GALLERIES, INC. 901 ot 


PASSEDOIT 
GALLERY 


1946 Paintings 1947 


OZENFANT 


Oct. 7 - Nov. 1 
121 E. 57 S#., N. Y. 





NEW PAINTINGS 


MIRIAM 
McKINNIE 


Oct. 6-25 


Salpeter 






128 E. 56 
New York 
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Honoring Topchersky 
By C. J. Bulliet 


CuicaGo: — When Morris Topchevsky 
died last June on a Friday the 13 
Left Wing artists of Chicago lost 
leader difficult to replace. 

A memorial show, just opened and 
running through October in the picture 
galleries of the Marshall Field store 
covering the whole career of Toppy, 
who died untimely at 47, emphasizes the 
fact that Chicago art in general suf. 
fered just as severe a loss as the Leff 
Wing. 

Topchevsky’s work as a teacher and 
as a friend and counselor of the under- 
privileged of Chicago and of Mexico 
stressed more his social significance 
than his accomplishments as a painter, 

The show at Marshall Field’s serves 
as a corrective. 

Topchevsky’s paintings, as Chicago 
has seen them most often until now, 
have been stormy, founded in the Mexi- 
can revolutionary art of the 1920’s and 
in the art of protest that was so char- 
acteristic of the WPA Federal projects 
of the 1930’s in the United States. But 
he had a more serene side to his art 
talents, just as he had in a nature so 
generous that he was loved and ad- 
mired as much by political ‘“enemies,” 
who knew him personally, as by his 
Left Wing friends. 

It is this serenity that pervades the 
show at Marshall Field’s, in striking 
contrast to his paintings of downtrod- 
den Mexicans and underprivileged Chi- 
cagoans. His colors could be bright and 
warm and his senoritas in flower gar- 
dens could be genteel and reasonably 
happy. 

Topchevsky differed from most Amer- 
icans attracted to Mexico by the rise 




































of the new Mexican art in that he was ¢ 
in genuine sympathy with the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the agrarian populace ) 


that arose against the dictatorship of 
Diaz and succeeded in overthrowing 
the rule of the aristocrats. He spent 
four summers in Mexico City, lecturing 
before the annual seminar conducted 
by the Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America, besides trav- 
eling into the interior and becoming 
intimately acquainted with the Indians, 
the half-breeds and the other rural 
Mexicans who had arisen against Diaz. 


Parlor pinks among our artists have : 
gone down there in droves and still are 
going. But Toppy had in his veins the 
real blood of the believer in the politi- 
cal revolution, and his Mexican paint- 
ings are better than merely imitative. 

Whether he carried a Party book, I 
never asked him, But I do know that 
he was active and earnest in favoring 
“the social revolution,” both as an art- 
ist and as a teacher of art. 

He taught in Chicago at Hull House, | 
where he had received his own art 
instruction, and at the Abraham Lin-} 
coln Center, and his students revered 
him as a teacher and as a friend. At 
his funeral, about 500 people gathered, 
not only his Mexican and his Negro 
students but prosperous intellectuals 
and even a few rich men. Tributes 
were paid him in his native Russian 
(he had come to America at the age 
of 11), in Yiddish, in classic Hebrew 
and in his adopted English. 
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Water Colors, Drawings, 
Gouaches, Etchings, 
Wood Cuts, Lithographs 


11 Outstanding 


PALESTINIAN 
ARTISTS 


Schwerin 

Steinhardt 

Stern 
Weston 


Ascheim 

Budko Jonas 

Goldberg Levanon 
Struck 


in conjunction with the 


PALESTINE EXHIBIT 


of the Palestine Foundation Fund 
Sept. 23rd to Oct. 3\st 


MUSEUM of 
SCIENCE & INDUSTRY 


R.C.A. Building 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


ALLIED ARTISTS 
OF AMERICA 


34th ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION 


OILS e WATERCOLORS 
MURALS e SCULPTURE 


October 5th to 26th 
Daily and Sunday 1 to 6 P.M. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 


15 Gramercy Park New York 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Grundig 





Old and Modern 
Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 





Minatures By 


JERRY 
QUIER 
Oct. 13-26 
ARGENT {20 s7st.nyo 
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“Apes in Life” 

Sir: C. J. Bulliet’s article in your Sept. 
15 issue is a warning of alarming pro- 
portions to the average lay reader. One 
is reminded of what Arnold Toynbee, 
the historian, has to say about our cur- 
rent civilization: “Gods in technology— 
apes in life” is the way he puts it. If it 
is true that it is overwhelmingly the 
rule, and not the exception, for the 
students of the Art Institute of Chicago 
to go to derivative sources for guides in 
their aesthetic creations, instead of the 
masters, then art is on its way down to 
join the other “Apes in Life.” 


The average art enthusiast with a° 


liberal mind will remain calm and pa- 
tient amidst the sound and fury of the 
conservative versus modern controversy 
in the firm conviction that the moderns 
will evolve finally an aesthetic and a 
spiritual maturity in depicting their as- 
pirations. But if these same moderns, 
from whom we are expecting greater 
creations, begin to take side excursions 
and finally lose their way in the wilder- 
ness, we contemporaries may not live 
long enough to see our ideals fulfilled. 

—Crci. Comrort, Exeter, N. H. 


Conservative Rejects Evelyn 

Sir: It seems to me that any conserva- 
tive artist would be insulted to be repre- 
sented in a aedidciei Wiaecaaaine of your 
reputation by anyone as intolerant as 
Evelyn Marie Stuart, who in the Sept. 15 
issue says, “that old bungler Cézanne.” 
I seldom go along with Pearson, but I feel 
that he is intelligent and would never 
have said “that old bungler Rembrandt.” 
You speak of tolerance in your fine edi- 
torials and then let such unhealthy state- 
ments as Miss Stuart’s appear. Give us 
conservatives a break by having our point 
of view stated in the DiGcest by someone 

who truly loves good painting! 
—WatTSON Cross, JR., Instructor in 
Drawing, Chouinard Art Institute. 


The Doré Story 
Sir: Thanks for the Doré article [by 
Alonzo Lansford]. It filled up a few 
crevices in my knowledge of Doré and 
of his vogue. It seems to me to be the 
sort of article which has an appeal to a 
public larger than the somewhat in- 
grown art public in America. 
—Harry SALpeter. New York. 


Early and Contemporary 
Paintings 


by a 


SELECTED GROUP 


OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


NOW ON VIEW 


MILCH GALLERIES 


NEW ADDRESS 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


“Vortex” 
OWNED BY MRS. V. H. MeDOWELL 
Long Beach, Calif. 


A RECENT PAINTING by 


BEN MESSICK 


Famous Circus Painter 
OIL PAINTINGS © LITHOGRAPHS @ DRAWINGS 


The Francis Taylor Galleries 
BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL 


Sunset Bivd. C. 8. 64795 





Paintings by EMILY 


LOWE 


Oct. 6-18 


Ward Eggleston 


161 W. 57ST.N.Y.C. Galleries 





Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Fa SSO e eye b its the 1948 La Tausca Art ¢ ompetition, The Heller Deltah ¢ ompany., 
; ; ) ) 7 ) - 1 ’ 
Inc., is not unmindful of the wide acclaim its 1946 and 1947 events won throughout 
] ] i } od mt “ 
the art world..5o0 much so that as in 1947, the 1948 competition will be a contest 
for artists by artists, the objective being to stimulate the best expression of American 
PVs @acelil aac ee lUele me Cem eh earn) meal toile 
J 
1746 ta YTAUSCA er COMPETITION 
: a : 
J . . i 
TON ati- Lil tio 7 rental .fee 
The following artists and museum directors will serve as t} Phe 1948 La Tausca Art Competition will present $100. to every 
Invitation Jury i artist whose work Is entered in the Competition, as a rent Tet 
ee Miwa at Bers SS ace oe lor the exhibition gf his painting for one year. The teve priz 
STOR TD: tists, however, v not be eligible for this fe aa eT 
Apotr DEHN e Loren Maclyer seme oe sy Bidets Seige ae 
Stele alan Warpo Prin : ie ella 3 
Kant KA sTHS EVERETT SPRUCI nis Eagan ita Attn i sae 
: tS) mpetitior rposes 
Donatp J. Bear (‘Santa Barbara Museum of Art : 
Danie Derenpacuer (Walker Art Center. Minneapolis z 5 e 
t ted 
Mas. Juviana Force Whitney Museum of American Art LT A entry DLS 
ee: hae are , t t ( petition 
Kach member of the Invitation Jury will nominate the artists must be sig {1 mailed to 7 iz Deltah Company 
to participate in the Competition. Members of the Invitation mmediately, butint ase later than November 1, 1947, Final 
Jury will, of course, be eligible to enter their works int! GER COMEKO) ame lO) CTD SS TODO MmED Mmm Or TOL ATi Vieng) atoms MSM Ee 
rar ea) eete Raced e Oniy one painting by each artist may be submitted 
Fa exhibition 
oR ata Mena G During 1948. the exhibit of pa eer MT sant 
After the entries have been received, a list of artists and dir standing museu Ea ntaining printed Tepro 
tors, including all members of the Invitas Jury. will be sent ett aD i the winning paintings will be furmshed with each 
to each Competing artist who willin turt te and select a jury ULE 
Q of 5. to judge the prize-winning paintings. No member ad 
Invitation Jury will be ehgible for the Award Jury if hi reproduction 
enterS the Art Competitior a ; 
Heproduction nights for advertising and! display he. hive 


| 
prize-winning paintings will be held by the sponsor. Reproduc- 


tion rights for the other paintings submitted in the Competition 


Mea prizes ‘ Willi be Worked out through individual negotiation with the artist 


[he first three prizes., amounting to $6,000., will be 


prizes, and the paintings will become the property of the Heller a 

Deltah Company, Inc. Tie fourth and fifth prize winners will Paintings not including frame, must not exceed 40 4ncet ra 
receive awards, and will retain their paintihgs after reprodu lengtt width, nor be less than 12 inches in length or width 
tions have been made and the paintings have been exhibits All paintings must.be framed, but no glass will be accepted 
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hipping charges 
Phe prizes will be awarded as follow 7 tae Ge Ap ae eee eee are 
Se eee ne ORC aa On nT cant will be borne by 1 
eee J ¢ | 0) 6 Heller Deltah Compa 
third priz« SSE OSES 0 a 1,000. 
AGE GN RS eg see ee 500. 


ae " 250. THE HELLER DELTAH COMPANY, INC. 
eit total amount ot tl prizes £6 750) ts r f { Fifth A eo } 





PEYTON BOSWELL 
| Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Amateur Night at the Academy 


HE Pepsi-CoLta EXHIBITION, currently on view at the 
National Academy, confers more benefits and awards 
upon exhibiting artists than any other annual show; its 
$35,960 purse, distributed this year among 34 exhibitors, 
‘far out-strips such famed exhibitions as the Carnegie and 
the Corcoran Biennial. Here, indeed, is a significant example 
of how industry can assume the robes of 20th century Medicis, 
now that government has practically taxed out of existence 
the wealthy patrons of other decades. 
Naturally, Pepsi-Cola garners valuable publicity from its 
art program, but will this patronage continue if the artists 
'do not, in turn, do their part? On the evidence of the 
present exhibition, it must be admitted that the artists have 
' failed. Perhaps 20 of the 159 exhibits (and that is being 
| generous) have any major importance. The balance of 
exhibits range from immature expressionism and inept ama- 
teurism to pleasant little canvases that belong in the home, 
not in a great national exhibition that cost perhaps $100,000 
| to stage. The mountain and the mouse come readily to mind. 
Whatever we may say about the lack of originality and 
inspiration among the younger Frenchmen, as revealed in 
the Whitney Museum show, at least these men could paint; 
they had learned the technique of putting paint on canvas. 
| What little they had to say, they said well. The overall im- 
pression one takes away from the Pepsi-Cola show is just the 
opposite; craftsmanship is so conspicuous by its absence 
that even mediocre canvases look good among such feeble 
companions. Self-expressionism is rampant, but in canvas 
after canvas there is sad evidence of artistic illiteracy, dull 
_and dreary fumbling by painters who took too many short- 
cuts in art school. Bluntly speaking, these painters just can- 
_ not draw (as any good sculptor understands the term). Color 
is the keynote of the show, but color alone is not enough. 
Perhaps Pepsi-Cola should award more scholarships and 
| less prizes. 
The world, it would seem, is very much as Lord Cornwallis 
'said at Yorktown—upside down. In the Pepsi-Cola show, 
original artists like Corbino, Guston, Gwathmey, and Zerbe 
are missing, but their imitators are plentiful—and from 
| Atlantic City we discover that Miss America is now being 
picked for her brains. 

And yet we know that American art cannot be this bad. 
The chances are that the complicated jury system Pepsi-Cola 
_ insists upon for the sake of publicity is more to be blamed 
than the nation’s artists. With the exception of William M. 
Milliken; Cleveland Museum director, the jurors were all 
artists—and artists are notoriously inadequate umpires, be- 
cause of the very traits that make them good artists. An all- 
artist jury is very apt to resemble Chamberlain at Munich. 

Pepsi-Cola, it would appear, is at a cross-road. It can 
continue to serve as a probation exhibition arena for artists 
| not yet in the big-league; in which case it must discard its 
title “Paintings of the Year.” Or it can seek out the best 
being done by contemporary American artists, become a great 
national show commensurate with the wealth of its rewards, 
_ and turn the whole job of selection over to its art director, 
Roland J. McKinney, who proved his ability by personally 
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Beatrice Winser Dies 


selecting for the Golden Gate Exposition the best exhibition 
of contemporary American art this writer has seen. * 
With McKinney doing the selecting in regional try-outs, 
the newspaper publicity would be just as lengthy, and the 
art world would give the show professional rating. 
Regarding the prizes this year, it could be said in many 
cases that the jury must have had its mind in Arkansas. 


Flowers for Fiorello 


ere: High School of Music and Art was not 
-one of Fiorello La Guardia’s “beauts.” Said the be- 
loved and fiery Mayor, who never quite ceased being a boy: 
“When I leave City Hall, one of the things I should want 
to be remembered by as the years go by is the High School 
of Music and Art.” His Honor loved the classics and had 
little use for modern experimentation; and we remember 
him best delivering an art talk after some stuffy luncheon, 
wherewith he would compare an Italian stogey and a beav- 
tiful rose with the respective merits of modern and classical 
art. And yet when he established this school in 1936, he gave 
progressive art education free and uninhibited encourage- 
ment. Time was running out when the Little Flower sur- 
rendered his political leadership, confident of his position as 
the greatest mayor New York ever had. Now, as a gesture 
of appreciation, it would befit the City Planning Commission 
to rename his favorite school the La Guardia High School of 
Music and Art. This would compensate somewhat for the 
silly change of Sixth Avenue to the Avenue of the Americas. 


Clarity and Confusion 


O* THE SURFACE, it would seem that the mutual agree- 
ment just announced by Manhattan’s three great mu- 
seums—the Metropolitan, the Modern and the Whitney—is 
a perfect move in the right direction. Now, and for the next 
ten years at least, the three museums will move in their own 
orbits with a minimum of confusion and duplication of 
program (see page 16). Not again will we have the Whitney 
devoted to contemporary Frenchmen; the Modern exhibiting 
Homer and Eakins, and the august Metropolitan displaying 
W. P. A. art. Moreover, through trade and purchase, the 
other two will act as feeders to America’s “Louvre,” that is 
when a given work of art has served its “modern” appren- 
ticeship and becomes a “classic.” In addition, the three 
institutions pledge themselves to constructive cooperation. 
However, even before the ink dries on the covenant, there 
are rumblings of discontent. Emily Genauer, critic of the 
W orld-Telegram, takes a dim view of the fact that contempo- 
rary American art will be relegated to the crowded, out-of- 
way Whitney, if one excepts- the chi-chi support of the 
Modern. To Miss Genauer the agreement means that “until 


«its Whitney wing is built, the Metropolitan has openly 


divorced itself from the contemporary art which it has never 
understood or respected, let alone loved.” The Hearn Fund, 
which has been mal-administered since almost the turn of the 
century, will be turned over to the Whitney, which will do the 
hard work of evaluating its own times. To Critic Genauer, 
all this means is that the Met will now become, in name as 
well as deed, a mausoleum of past cultures. 
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Morris Topchevsky Honored 
Pepsi-Cola’s 4th Annual 
Carnegie Jury 

Le Nain Brothers 

Joseph Brummer Collection 
British Moderns at Met 
Edward McCartan Dies 
Louis Bosa Impresses 
Whitney Collection 


Horace Pippin Memorial 
N. Y. Museum Coalition 
Jacob G. Smith Exhibits 
Regarding Boston 

Los Angeles Events 

57th Street in Review 
The Dirty Palette 
Auction News 

The Art Book Library 

A Modern Viewpoint 





The Informer: FELIx Ruvo.o. $500 Award 


The Masqueraders: CaRLos LOPEZ. 
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Solitaire: ABRAHAM RaTTNER- $500 Award Peonies and Roses: Hopson PITTMAN. Acquired for Calandar. ($2,500) 
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Country Tenement: HENRY KALLEM. 1st Prize 


The News Magazine of Art 
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The Breaker: LAMAR Dopp. Awarded $2,000 Second Prize 


Pepsi-Cola Opens 4th Annual—Long on Prizes, Short on Competence 


ON SEPTEMBER 30, the Pepsi-Cola 
Company presented American artists 
with $35,960 in awards, fellowships and 
calendar purchases. That is serious 
money in the art world, and President 
Walter Mack and the Company de- 
serve a serious answer as to whether 
or not they got what they paid for, 
by way of art, out of the fourth an- 
nual competition called “Paintings of 
the Year.” 

The answer, I’m afraid, is a reluctant 
“no.” It isn’t the worst of the four 
shows, nor the best. The keynote to it 
is color, which makes any evaluation 
through black and white reproductions 


difficult. There are very few “impor- 
tant” pictures (which an exhibition of 
this size and prestige needs to give it 
dignity), a number of good ones, a few 
that are exciting, and some of the worst 
work I have ever seen in an exhibition 
which pretends to a professional level. 

Among the “isms,” there is very lit- 
tle out-and-out abstraction, surrealism 
or fantasy, and a considerable amount 
of expressionism, sometimes combined 
with the semi-abstract, into which 
category fall many of the downright 
bad canvases. Although there are some 
genuinely original and creative works, 
there is too much evidence that too 


The Lighthouse: JOSEPH DE MARTINI. Awarded $1,500 Third Prize 
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many of our artists are feeding can- 
nibalistically on one another, or, as 
C. J. Bulliet noted in the last issue of 
the DicEest, repeating diluted and fre- 
quently inept versions of Cézanne and 
the leading European moderns, some- 
times in odd combinations. The more 
realistic work ranges from the excel- 
lent and imaginative to the dull and 
uninspired. 

This year, Pepsi-Cola wisely divorced 
itself completely from the decisions of 
the prize jury so far as calender re- 
productions were concerned. All but six 
of the twenty winners have been in- 
cluded in the previous shows (De Mar- 


Lovers Over Frisco: ETHEL WEINER. 4th 





Blessing of the Fleet: Louts Bosa. $500 Award 


tini, Bosa, Weber and Rattner have 
been in all four, won prizes and ap- 
peared on earlier calendars), and the 
newcomers offer little that is suited to 
the purpose. 

There are always wails of protest 
over the allocation of the $2,500 first 
prize, and they are apt to rise to a 
crescendo over Country Tenement by 
young Henry Kallem, whose work I 
don’t recall having seen before. In this 
winning canvas, a certain amount of 
mood is evoked through the use of 
deep, glowing color and a variety of 
textures, and that about sums up its 
virtues, 

The Breaker by Lamar Doda, which 
won the $2,000 second prize, is fine, 
mature work with a rugged strength 
akin to the late marines of Hartley. 
Joseph de Martini’s luminous Light- 
house ($1,500 third prize) is a good 
example of his recent work. Imitation 


may be the sincerest form of flattery, 
but I doubt if Chagall is particularly 
pleased with Two Lovers Over Frisco 
by Ethel Weiner, which won the $1,000 
fourth prize. Max Weber’s Flute Solo- 
ist ($750 fifth prize) is a gem of artistry 
that balances adroitly on that thin di- 
viding line without falling over into 
caricature. 

The large Blessing the Fleet by Louis 
Bosa ($500 award) is a complex paint- 
ing, beautifully resolved—one of his 
best works to date and certainly one 
of the best in the show. Other good 
selections among the awards are Ed- 
ward Chavez’ rhythmic Fishing Nets, 
Brazil; Cikovsky’s simplified River 
Front in St. Louis; Knath’s cool and 
economical abstraction, Flood Tide; 
Felix Ruvolo’s Informer, a top exam- 
ple of his distinctive palette, happily 
incorporating more form; and an imag- 
inative and colorful Promenade on the 


The Whole Town: ZOLTAN SEPESHY. Acquired for Calendar ($1,000) 


Flute Soloist: Max WesBeEr. $750 Fifth Prize 


Roof (Fowls) by Michael Ursulescu. 
Rattner’s Solitaire is far from as 
fine as his non-prizewinning Kiosk 
No. 2, in the second show; Samuel 
Rosenberg, Menkes and Botkin are rep- 
resented characteristically and Tschac- 
basov excellently, while Philip Elliott 
is a little under par in the execution of 
an otherwise good composition. The 
well executed Masqueraders contains 
quite as much Beckmann and Zerbe 
(unrepresented) as it does Carlos Lopez 
who painted it. Fred Conway made a 
good and imaginative try in his sym- 
bolic Lost Idol, which didn’t quite jell 
in design. John Teyral’s lonely little 
Clown before leaden circus tents joins 
the Cikovsky as the only winners that 
will be used on the 1948 calendar. 
To decorate the other ten months of 
the year, Pepsi-Cola bought its own se- 
lections from the show for an additional 
$14,700. These are for the most part 


Thursday’s Child: JERRY FARNSWORTH 
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y representational, high in craftsmanship 


and low in modernism, with good to 
outstanding examples by Hobson Pitt- 
man, Paul Sample, Jerry Farnsworth, 
Zoltan Sepeshy, Andrew Wyeth, Cope- 


' land Burg and Zsissly. Early Spring by 


Kyle Morris smacks a little too much 
of Spruce, while a very surprising 
Christmas Tree by Frederic Taubes 
combines characteristics of Chagall and 
Hyman Bloom. The Heart of Chicago 
by Martyl is the November selection. 

Only one of the four $1,500 Fellow- 
ship winners looks like a real discovery. 
The City by Martin Jackson, is a crafts- 
manlike, romantically imaginative ren- 
dering of a subject dear to Goya. 

One of the admirable purposes of 
these competitions has been to give 
lesser known artists from all over the 
country an opportunity for wider rec- 
ognition, and these, as a result of the 
functioning of the regional jury sys- 
tem, have accounted for about a third 
of the last two shows. Here the per- 
centage of achievement is pretty low. 
Work by Irving Marantz, Ambrose Pat- 
terson, Constance Fenton, Richard 
Koppe, Stuart Purser and Hazel Teyral 
stand out in varying degrees, and an 
other fifteen pictures, perhaps, indi- 
cate some promise or competence. 

Exceptionally good paintings by the 
well-known group include these by 
Bouché, De Erdely, Du Bois, Etnier, 
Isenburger, Mattson, Refregier and 
Vytlacil, plus some very satisfying en- 
tries by Gaertner, Henrick Mayer, Max- 
well Simpson and Joseph Floch, while 
Catherine Grant, Edwin Park, Charles 
Smith and Bernard Arnest present un- 
pretentious but charming landscapes. 
The Northwest moderns score again for 
originality plus technique, with the 
mystical Beatitude by Kenneth Calla- 
han a truly exciting canvas, and Charles 
Heaney’s fossilized Fish and Carl Mor- 
ris’ Imprisoned Force not too far be- 
hind it. Due to the rental issue, the 
entire Downtown Gallery stable is 
missing from the roster again. 

The exhibition, which numbers 159 
paintings, will be on view at the Na- 
tional Academy through November 2, 
after which it will be shown at the 
Rochester Memorial Art Gallery (Nov. 
21-Dec. 21), the Cordoran Gallery (Jan. 
15-Feb. 22) and the Toledo Museum 
(Mar. 14-Apr. 18).—Jo Grsps. 


HENRY KALLEM 








Reproduced above is Vittore Carpaccio’s Portrait of a Lady, who may look so dis- 
concerted because she has been recently removed from the collection of Mrs. 
Quincy Adams Shaw of Boston, in whose family collection the late 15th century 
lady had been for generations. New owner of the portrait, considered Carpaccio’s 
best by Lionello Venturi, is the William Rockhill Nelson-Atkins Museum in 
Kansas City. It was acquired through the Schoneman Galleries of New York City. 


L.a Tausca Announces Prizes for 3rd Annual 


ASIDE FROM THE INFLATIONARY NOTE of 
fewer prizes totaling more money, the 
Third Annual La Tausca Art Competi- 
tion will run precisely the same course 
as was hewn out last year, after con- 
siderable difficulty over the rental issue. 

Again, an Invitation Jury of artists 
and museum directors will select the 
competing artists, who, in turn, will 
elect the five-member Jury of Awards 
from within their own ranks. The rental 
squabble seems to have been settled to 
everyone’s satisfaction because the rules 
remain the same: $100 will be paid to 
all exhibiting artists except the five 
prizewinners, those whose works are 
sold during the tour, or those who no 
longer own their entry but borrowed it 
for competition purposes. 

This year the invitation jury includes 
artists Guy Pene du Bois, Adolf Dehn, 
Robert Gwathmey, Karl Knaths, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Loren MaclIver, Waldo Peirce 
and Everett Spruce, and museum direc- 
tors Donald Bear, Daniel Defenbacher 
and Juliana Force. 

A round, fat $1,000 has been added to 
the first prize, now $3,000, and the win- 
ning painting becomes the property of 
the sponsoring Heller-Deltah Company, 
along with the $2,000 second prize-win- 
ner and $1,000 third prize-winner. The 
winners of the fourth and fifth prizes, 
$500 and $250, will get their pictures 
back after reproductions have been 


made and the scheduled tour completed. 
A sixth prize of $250 and four $100 
Honorable Mentions have been elim- 
inated this year. 

The closing date for entry blanks is 
November 1, and all paintings must be 
delivered by December 10. The opening 
exhibition and traveling schedule will 
be announced later. 


Upjohn Schedule 


The Upjohn Collection (see DIcEest 
special issue, Nov. 15, 1945) is heading 
toward the Midwest as it starts the 
third year of its tour. 

During the 1947-48 season this group 
of non-commissioned paintings will be 
seen at the Illinois State Museum in 
Springfield in October; the Decatur 
(Ill.) Art Center in November; the 
Rockford (Ill.) Art Association in De- 
cember; the Des Moines (Iowa) Art 
Center in January; Washburn Univer- 
sity, Topeka, in February; _ Oklahoma 
City Art Center in March; the Art As- 
sociation of New Orleans in April; the 
Dallas Health Museum in May. 


Sickman Appointed Vice-Director 


Laurence Sickman, curator of Orien- 
tal art at the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery, has been appointed vice-direc- 
tor of that institution. He will continue 
his curatorial activities. 





LEON KROLL 





EUGENE SPEICHER 


Carnegie to Have Conservative Jury 


LAST YEAR there were screams of an- 
guish from conservative quarters when 
America’s most coveted prize, the Car- 
negie First, was given to Karl Knaths 
for his abstract Gear. To make matters 
worse, the rest of the awards were a 
bit more “progressive” than the show 
as a whole. Perhaps that is the reason 
why the time-honored system of divid- 
ing a jury equally between modern, con- 
servative and middle-of-the-road has 
been abandoned for Carnegie Institute’s 
1947 Painting in the United States show. 

The jury this year is a notable one, 
made up of Leon Kroll, Eugene Speicher 
and Paul Sample, but there is no doubt 
that the work of all three of these emi- 
nent artists falls within conservative 
ranks as lines are drawn these days. If 
the prize money goes to the moderns 
again this year, and there is no assur- 
ance that it won’t, those who deplore 
such practice are going to have to figure 
out some way that Director Homer St. 
Gaudens and his Assistant John O’Con- 
nor, Jr., can carry the donkey—or re- 
sign themselves to the inevitable. After 
all, Speicher, who has never departed 
too far from the grand tradition in his 
own work, was accused, along with Karl 


Paut SAMPLE 





Hofer, of being responsible for “opening 
the modernist flood-gates” when he 
served on the award jury for the Car- 
negie International in 1927! 

All three’prizes are larger this year, 
without additions to the budget, through 
the elimination of the monetary awards 
that formerly accompanied the honor 
able mentions, which the jury may give 
or not, as it sees fit. The first prize is 
now $1,500; the second, $1,000 and the 
third, $700. As usual, the $200 popular 
prize will be awarded by the visitors 
themselves. 

The exhibition, which opens on Octo- 
ber 9, will be reviewed in the next issue. 


Morse Quits Editorship 


John Morse, for five years the edi- 
tor of Magazine of Art, has resigned 
to go into television work. The editor- 
ship will be taken over, as of Octo- 
ber 1, by Dr. Robert Goldwater who 
has been Assistant Professor of Art at 
New York’s Queens College. The an- 
nouncement was made, last week, by 
Thomas Parker, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Art, publishers of 
the magazine. 

Mr. Morse has done several recent 
television programs for CBS, and feels 
that television will, within the next 
year or two, get into production as a 
popular means of communication, in 
the sense that radio is today. At pres- 
ent, he has no formal connection with 
any broadcasting company, but will ex- 
periment with various cultural pro- 
grams. 

Dr. Goldwater received his doctorate 
at N.Y.U., was a Guggenheim Fellow 
in 1944 and ’45, is the author of Primi- 
tivism in Modern Art (1938) and a 
forthcoming monograph on Rufino 
Tamayo. He also edited an anthology, 
Artists on Art (1945) and is book re- 
view editor of the Art Bulletin. 


Beggs Accepts New Post 


Thomas M. Beggs, for twenty years 
the head of the art department of Po- 
mona College in Clairmont, California, 
has accepted the newly created position 
of Assistant Director of the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, according to an 
announcement from the Smithsonian. 


Le Nain in Toledo 


THE THREE GENRE-PAINTING Le Nain 
brothers, who created a certain amount 
of confusion by each signing their pic- 


tures “Le Nain Pinxit,” were not too™ 


highly regarded in the more elegant 
art circles of their time. Their cele- 
brated contemporary, Poussin, never 
saw their work, but undoubtedly he 
would have been annoyed that his 
biographer, Felibien, deigned to men- 
tion them, even derogatorily: “The Le 
Nain brothers painted portraits and 
scenes, but in a style of little nobility, 
often representing simple subjects and 
without beauty.” Such, also, was the 
fate of William Sidney Mount, Thomas 
Eakins and The Eight, almost three 
centuries later. However, all were ap- 
preciated by the less lofty of their 
times, for the humble truth and the 


honest dignity of their uncompromising | 


realism. 

The Family at Dinner by Mathieu Le 
Nain (see cover of this issue), recently 
acquired by the Toledo Museum through 
the Wildenstein Galleries, will be the 
focal point of a loan exhibition of the 
work of the three brothers and their 
school, which will be the feature at- 
traction at the Museum from Octo- 
ber 5 to 26. Homely, lovingly painted 
scenes of peasant families, dancing 
children, travelers at an inn, tavern 
quarrels and card players have been 
lent by museums throughout the coun- 
try, from Kansas City to Boston and 
New York. 

Toledo’s newly acquired painting rep- 
resents Mathieu’s favorite subject, the 
family group, executed in his subdued 
palette and with careful attention to 
the textures of the crisp tablecloth, 
smooth pewter and rough-woven wool- 
ens. Painted between 1645-55, it has 
been engraved several times — by 
C. Weisbord in 1771, when in the pos- 
session of the Duc de Choiseul; by 
Pisan in 1850 for Charles Blanc’s his- 
tory of painting, and later by Best- 
Hotelin and Cousinet. After leaving the 
possession of the Duc de Choiseul, the 
painting was in the collections of the 
Prince de Conti, Prince de Soubise and 
Sir Audley Neeld. 

A catalogue has been prepared for 
the exhibition which traces the line 
of French painting from the 17th to 
the 20th century, explains the Le Nains’ 
relation to their times and their con- 
temporaries, Poussin and Claude Lor- 
raine, and the basic similarities and 
differences between the brothers. The 


introduction was written by Sir Robert | 


Witt, the first scholar to suggest a 
method of distinguishing the work of 
Antoine, Louis and Mathieu. 


Connecticut Teachers 


An exhibition of the work of mem- 
bers and other art educators will be 
held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Arts Asso- 
ciation, which opens at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford on October 31. 
Anyone actively engaged in art educa- 
tion in the State is eligible to submit 
work to a jury made up of Charles Cun- 
ningham, Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., and 
Harold von Schmidt. Entry blanks and 
further information may be obdtained 
from Mr. L. J. G. Wener, Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain. 
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3 ; Brummer Collection 
_ Goes to Metropolitan 





THE LATE JOSEPH BRUMMER truly 
loved sculpture, and in all probability 
he did more to promote its apprecia- 
tion in this country than any other in- 
dividual. A former student of Rodin, 
he introduced the work of numerous 
French moderns in exhibitions that 
were in themselves works of art from 
the viewpoint of arrangement and dis- 
play. During his lifetime he also sold 
millions of dollars worth of medieval 
and ancient sculpture, on which he was 
an authority, to the leading museums 
and collectors. But one of the most im- 
portant transactions took place six 
months after his death, when the Metro- 
politan Museum. announced, on Sep- 
tember 16, the acquisition of almost 
a million dollars worth of the choicest 
objects from Brummer’s private col- 
lection. 


Dating from 3000 B.C. to the 15th 
century A.D., many of the 150 items 
have never been exhibited, and it was 
Brummer’s wish that they would go, 
as a collection, to a museum. 

A little bronze bull, a bearded bull’s 
head from Ur of the Chaldees, a basalt 
portrait head of Ur Ningirsu, son of 
Gudea of Lagash, are among the repre- 
sentatives of the Sumerian civilization 
which flourished almost 5000 years ago. 
Another bull’s head once graced the 
capitals of the Palace of Persepolis, 
and a silver platter bears an inscription 
referring to Antaxerxes the Great. A 
life-size bronze head of an Elamite 
nobleman is one of the finest, and 
earliest (2000 B.C.), examples of realis- 
tic portrait sculpture. 

Four items of Classical art are unique 
in American collections: a Cycladic 
style marble statuette of a harp-player 
(3000-2500 B.C.); an archaic terracotta 
head of a lady (6th century B.C.); a 
delicate little pottery perfume bottle 
in the form of a dove (7th century), 
and an important Roman sarcophagus 
in marble (3rd century A.D.). 

A richly varied collection comes from 
the early Christian era and the Mid- 
dle Ages: Norse, Gothic and Celtic 
ornaments; a group of Celtic enamels, 
probably made in Gaul in the 2nd or 
3rd centuries, which rounds out the 
already fabulous Morgan collection; 
silver plates and platters found in Gal- 
lo-Roman graves; silver liturgical ob- 
jects which originated in the Byzantine 
provinces; two Byzantine heads, one of 
Flaccilla, who was the first wife of 
Emperor Theodosius; a life-sized Italian 
crucifix of the 12th or 13th century; 
a more than life-size head of a king, 
probably a “portrait” of King Philip 
Augustus, from the west facade of 
Notre Dame. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., made pos- 
sible the purchase of another splendid 
addition from the Brummer collection 
—the Heroes Tapestries, which were 
woven in Paris in the 14th century for 
the Duc de Berry. The only comparable 
set known are the Apocalypse series 
of Angers, the pride of the Cluny Mu- 
seum in Paris. 

These new riches will not be dis- 
played as a unit, but will be distributed 
throughout the Museum in their proper 
galleries. 


October |, 1947 








View of the Round Tower, Windsor Castle: JOHN PIPER 


Metropolitan Presents Some British Moderns 


IF THE EXHIBITION of contemporary 
British art, now completing a seven- 
city tour at the Metropolitan Museum, 
had been sent here a few years back 
there is little doubt that it would have 
been greeted with enthusiastic reviews 
and pleased surprise. But by this time 
Americans have become better ac- 
quainted with the new vigor and fresh- 
ness in British art—so much so, in fact, 
that this exhibition is somewhat of a 
letdown. 

It was about five years ago that 
Americans first heard reports of sur- 
prising British activity. We saw some 
of the excellent. war reporting British 
painters had done for the Imperial War 
Museum, Then came the Henry Moore 
retrospective at the Museum of Modern 
Art; an exhibition which confirmed the 
opinion of many that here was a new 
giant in contemporary art. Since then 
one-man shows by such prominent 
Britons as Graham Sutherland, John 
Piper and John Tunnard (all repre- 
sented in the current show) have been 
well received in this country. Most re- 
cently Britain scored again in the 
Brooklyn Museum’s International Wa- 


Forecast, 1945: JOHN TUNNARD 





tercolor Biennial (see May 1 DitcEst). 

No wonder then that the present ex- 
hibition, of 58 paintings by 13 artists, 
is something of an anti-climax, despite 
the fact that there is considerable good 
work in it. Andrew C. Ritchie, director 
of the Albright Art Gallery, organizer 
of the show, purposely restricted the 
number of exhibitors. While it is true 
that an exhibition representing many 
more artists would have shown each 
more meagerly, it also would have af- 
forded us a better view of the broad 
base of creative art activity in Eng- 
land today. 

The majority of pictures on -view 
were selected by John Rothenstein of 
the Tate Gallery, Philip Hendy of the 
National Gallery and Clive Bell, art 
critic, and nearly all attest to British 
interest in nature—revealed in a lyric- 
ism that finds its expression in both 
abstract and objective styles, but more 
often in a combination of the two. 

Henry Moore is scantily represented 
—but by a group that includes two 
drawings from his justly famous shelter 
series. Most consistently exciting ex- 
hibitor is Tunnard, whose imaginative 
abstractions are three - dimensional 
works, rich in color, texture and design 
and which are, at their best (as in 
Forecast), as completely rewarding 
paintings as anyone is apt to encounter 
these days. 

Sutherland, on the other hand, leans 
too much on Picasso in most of his ex- 
hibits here, but he also shows the 
highly-original Tin Mine, Miner Ap- 
proaching. It skillfully develops a theme 
in a manner reminiscent of Chinese 
landscape painting in its oblong com- 
position and abstract depiction of natu- 
ral forms. The seven paintings by Piper 
are so versatile that they almost form 
a group show in themselves. They in- 
clude a fine non-objective canvas, a 
substantially painted, objective View of 
Windsor Castle (lent by Queen Eliza- 
beth) and a beautiful semi-abstract 
landscape that also weaves natural 
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10th Avenue, New York, Winter: Louis Bosa 
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Louis Bosa’s Satire Impresses West Coast Critic 


By Herman Reuter 
(Critic, Hollywood Citizen-News) 


A spirit of the classically comic, which 
notes that behind every laugh there may 
be a tear, is an ingratiating characteris- 
tic of a group of oils which Louis Bosa 
is showing, until Oct. 11, at the Cowie 
Galleries, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

In the Bosa items, the humor is ex- 
pressed with a strong feeling for carica- 
ture. At the same time, the need of 
sound, well-organized painting is never 
lost sight of. The three-dimensional ef- 
fect, for instance, is notable in Tenth 
Avenue, New York, Winter, with its 
marked sense of movement; in Bathers, 
a curious blend of the comic with ex- 
pert landscape painting; in Never 
Again, a street scene in which a bibu- 


lous character is a chief item of inter- 
est, and, as a matter of fact, in vir- 
tually all the items in the show. 

The fact that the canvases invar- 
iably have shrewdly observed people in 
them makes them somewhat reminis- 
cent of Pieter Breughel, though not in- 
sistently so. Bosa is perhaps at his live- 
liest and most amusing in such pieces 
as Italian Game and Golden Wedding, 
in which, for all the painter’s apprecia- 
tion of the comic, there are no stings, 
only kindliness and compassion. Bosa’s 
color is virile, and beautifully composed. 

Being shown at the Cowie Galleries 
concurrently are a number of extreme- 
ly original and creative woodblocks in 
color by Adja Yunkers. These prints, 
brilliantly decorative, are at the same 
time strikingly forceful. 


Whitney Affirms Vitality of American Art 


THE SELECTIONS from the permanent 
collections of the Whitney Museum are, 
with “a few exceptions, familiar from 
previous exhibitions. Yet in this ad- 
mirably-disposed mingling of contem- 
porary and older work, a fresh perspec- 
tive may be gained on the value of 
the exhibits. It is interesting to note 
how good craftsmanship and sincere 
aesthetic conviction make definite ap- 
peal, however much separated by the 
schisms of schools or diversity of 
chronology. It is equally unescapable 
how works that had merely a_ shock 
value to recommend them have paled 
in interest, now that the first effects 
of their novelty have lapsed. 


This Whitney show is a cheering as- 
surance that there has been and con- 
tinues to be a vital American art, 
even if many saddeningly puerile 
works are frequently presented in its 
name. Since the collection has been 
selected with a catholicity of choice, it 
is representative of many widely di- 
verse expressions and strikingly dis- 
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parate points of view, a fact that af- 
fords animation to the exhibition. 

And since these works have already 
been commented upon in the DIGEST, 
further critical appraisal would be in 
the nature of a @fly-gilding. It is suffi- 
cient to affirm that the showing is one 
of which the museum may well be 
proud. (Until Oct. 12.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Ashley of the Sea 


Clifford Warren Ashley, marine 
painter and illustrator, died Sept. 18 in 
his Massachusetts home at Westport 
Point. His death, at 65, followed a long 
illness, 

Best known for his paintings of whal- 
ing subjects, a theme he wrote about 
nearly as much as he painted, Ashley 
was born in New Bedford, studied in 
Boston with Eric, Pape and later joined 
the Howard Pyle art colony in Wilming- 
ton. There he was commissioned by the 
du Pont family to paint historical pic- 
tures and murals of the Delaware. 


Edward McCartan 


Epwarp McCarTan, noted American 
sculptor, died Sept. 20 at the New 
Rochelle Hospital after a long illness, 
He was 68. 

Born in Albany, McCartan studied 
in New York and later in Paris. After 
his return from France he joined the 
studios in Hoboken where material for 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
falo was developed. This was followed 
during his life by many other projects, 
including the Eugene Field Memorial 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and _ the 
sculptured figures decorating the gigan- 
tic clock in Grand Central Terminal. 
His bronze statue of Diana is in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

A consistent prizewinner in large ex- 
hibitions, McCartan was elected a Na- 
tional Academician in 1925, and later 
a Fellow of the National Sculpture 
Society. He was a trustee of the Fon- 
tainbleau School of Fine- Arts and a 
member of the American Institute of 
Architects, National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design, Century Association and Na- 
tional Arts Club. 

The sculptor leaves a brother and 
sister, John and Ann McCartan of Al- 
bany. 


Beatrice Winser 


BEATRICE WINSER, recently retired di- 
rector of the Newark Museum, died 
September 14 in her Newark home. 

Born in New Jersey, Miss Winser 
served art all of her life in her native 
city, where she had been associated 
with the museum since its founding in 
1909 by John Cotton Dana. After 20 
years as Dana’s assistant, Miss Winser 
succeeded him as director, after his 
death in 1929, a post she held for 18 
years until her retirement last May. 
Miss Winser had also been associated 
with the Newark Public Library for 
53 years, 

In commenting on her retirement last 
spring Edward Alden Jewell, art critic 
of the New York Times, wrote that he 
returned from his visits to Newark 
with a sense of “. . . having been in 
contact with a woman of fine spirit 
and substantial attainment. You ap- 
preciated at once the depth of her love 
for the institution she directed and the 
intelligent earnestness with which she 
dedicated herself to the whole broad 
program of cultural advancement in 
a modern world.” 


Baltimore Winners 


Winners in the 7th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings of Baltimore, on view 
at the Peale Museum from Oct. 5 to 
Nov. 9, are: 

Herman Maril, $100 Friends of the 
Museum Award for his oil, Hast Balti- 
more (exhibited in the 1945 Whitney 
Exhibition) and Edward Rosenfeld and 
Jacob Glushkow, both awarded honor- 
able mention cash prizes for their re- 
spective oils, Federal Hill and Patter- 
son Park Ave, 

Jurors John D. Morse, former editor 
of the Magazine of Art, and painter 
Charles A. MacLellan selected 63 paint- 
ings for the exhibition and awarded the 
prizes. 
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Eleven from Palestine 


WATERCOLORS, drawings and prints by 
11 Palestine artists make up a size- 
able introductory exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, until 
Oct. 31. A jury of two American artists, 
Moses Soyer and Lee Jackson, selected 
the works on view from a larger group 
assembled by Yena Ettinger and the 
Jonas Gallery of Jerusalem. 

Best represented is Lea Grundig, Ger- 
man-trained artist who arrived in Pal- 
estine in 1941. Concentration Camp, 
Doors and The Cry are among her best 
etchings, works in which powerful emo- 
tional content is matched by skilled, 
expressive technique. 

Other artists well represented are 
Isador Ascheim, whose watercolors of 
the Palestine landscape are brushed 
with softness and sensitivity; Mordechai 
Levanon, who has lived in Palestine 
for the past 25 years and paints the 
countryside with feeling for color and 
characterization; Jacob Steinhardt, 
with a fine group of etchings, and Regi- 
nald Weston, Paris-trained modern who 
has yet to strike out on an original 
path. 

Works by Joseph Budko, Abraham 
Goldberg, Ludwig A. Jonas, Ludwig 
Schwerin (who shows some excellent 
drawings), Joseph Stern, and Hermann 
Struck complete the exhibition. 

Also on view at the Museum, as part 
of a large Palestine Exhibition, is an 
interesting selection of pottery, silver, 
jewelry, leather and wood work. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Hildegarde of Milwaukee 


The painting collection jointly owned 
by Hildegarde, Milwaukee celebrity 
(second only to another native son, 
General MacArthur), and the singer’s 
manager, Anna Sosenko, will be ex- 
hibited at the Milwaukee Art Institute 
from Oct. 10 to Nov. 31. See Oct. 15 
Dicest for more detailed report. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS to the large show- 
ing at the Downtown Gallery present 
decidedly personal conceptions carried 
out with individual reliance on a tech- 
nical performance consonant with them. 
It all makes for a highly varied and 
interesting exhibition. 


Symbolism is frequently stressed. 
Kuniyoshi’s Festivities Ended, an over- 
turned carrousel horse almost filling 
the large canvas, may well be taken as 
a symbol of our environing world 
where there seems to be a feeling that 
“the jig is up.” The quality of the 
painting and the vigor of the design 
give this canvas impressive effect. Vine 
Woman, by Wesley Lea, depicts a 
mother, relinquishing her child to a 
chaotic world. The ruined archway set 
against a scene of desolation and dis- 
tant conflagration in Julian Levi's 
Promised Land is bitterly symbolic 
irony. The beauty of textures and 


Frederic Whitaker’s watercolors, at the Grand Central Galleries, (Vanderbilt 
Avenue) all display the finished craftsmanship associated with his work. They 
range from landscapes and city scenes in this country to subjects drawn from 
Mexico. In this work, the appropriateness of color, the surety of touch and the 
harmony of design with the subject immediately impress one. Whitaker’s most 
recent award, the Homer award at the Audubon Artists 1946 Annual, Refresh- 
ments, is included here. Also outstanding is City Center, Cuernavaca, reproduced 
below. The exhibition, opening Oct. 7, continues thru Oct. 18.—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Festivities Ended: Yasuo KUNIYOSHI 


Americans Who Are Not Artistic Illiterates 


muted color make this a handsome if 
disillusioning work. 


In a Garden by Raymond Breinin, 
is a fantasy; its muted sun striking out 
unexpected color from surfaces in the 
dusky ambience. Rainey Bennett’s wa- 
tercolor, Harbor at Morning, seizes the 
mood of a scene at a particular mo- 
ment of time. The Actors, an encaustic 
by Karl Zerbe, possesses compelling 
vitality in the sharp characterization of 
its two figures and its rich endowment 
of color, 

Some excellent abstractions are in- 
cluded—by George L. K. Morris. Ar- 
thur Dove, Stuart Davis, Ralston Craw- 
ford, Niles Spencer—which: prove. if 
proof is needed, that abstract paintings 
follow no standardized pattern, but 
eliminating the vestiges of the past and 
the hopes of the future, concentrate on 
the object itself with intensity. The 
clean-cut realism of Charles Sheeler’s 
Cat Walk and Edmund Lewandowski’s 
Circuit Breakers, with striking purity 
of line and color, are actually abstracts 
of an objective theme. 

The sculptured head, Serenity by Wil- 
liam Zorach, possesses the strange 
other-worldliness of Oriental work. 
(Until Oct. 18.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Honoring Moholy-Nagy 


The late Lazlo Moholy-Nagy is being 
honored by his adopted city with a 
large exhibition of his work at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Altogether, 80 
items are: being shown, ranging from 
etchings to Plexiglass “Space Modula- 
tors.” One entire gallery is devoted to 
the constructions and paintings exe- 
cuted after the noted modernist came 
to Chicago ten years ago to head the 
New Bauhaus. 

Arranged chronologically, the exhibi- 
tion traces Moholy-Nagy’s career from 
early, realistic drawings, through pho- 
tograms, photographs, collages, litho- 
graphs, sculptures, linoleum cuts and 
paintings that grew more and more ab- 
stract, and more and more experimental 
in the use of materials such as sand- 
paper, stainless steel, aluminum and 
plastics. What cannot be traced in the 
show is the artist’s influence on a gen- 
eration of designers. (On view through 
October 26.) 
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John Brown at His Trial: Horace PIPPIN 


Pippin, Negro Primitive, Given Memorial Show 


THE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of paintings 
by Horace Pippin, just opened at the 
Knoedler Galleries, affords what will 
perhaps be the last chance anyone will 
have for a good long while to see so 
large and comprehensive a collection 
of works by the late (and some say 
great) Negro primitive from Philadel- 
phia. 

Between 1930, when he began paint- 
ing in oil, and 1946, when he died at 
the age of 59, the one-time coal heaver 
‘completed 100 pictures; this exhibition 
contains 35 of hem, plus an unfinished 
canvas. They have been borrowed from 
numerous collections from coast to 
coast, many from social and stage 
celebrities. Only a very few are for 
sale. The show was arranged by Selden 
Rodman, who has just published a mon- 
ograph, Horace Pippin—A Negro Paint- 
‘er in America. 

In 1930 and ’31, Pippin was still 
drawing for material on his memories 
as a World War I doughboy. The bi- 
zarrely framed End of the War: Start- 
ing Home, borrowed from the Philadel- 
phia Museum, and Shell Holes and 
Observation Balloon represent this per- 
iod. Then various genre and still lifes 
take the chronology to 1942, when the 
artist began his John Brown series, of 
which three are shown here. An out- 
standing item of the show is The Wo- 
man Taken in Adultery, from the Down- 
town Galleries, which demonstrates 
beautifully abstracted shapes and so- 
phisticated color arrangement — quite 
at variance with Pippin’s usual heavy 
pigmentation. 

By 1945 the painter had become con- 
cerned with war again, and there are 
two barracks subjects here with that 
date. Perhaps the finest of the paint- 
ings are the still lifes, particularly the 
flower arrangements, toward which one 
need not become condescending in or- 
der to enjoy. 

As for evaluation, we can think of 
no better comment than that made by 
Dorothy Grafly in Art Outlook on the 
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occasion of a similar Pippin show at 
Philadelphia’s Art Alliance: “The mod- 
ern world admires Pippin because it is 
subconsciously jealous of the natural 
expression of a crude, simple soul. Pip- 
pin had something most of us have 
lost; something that was trained out 
of us. . . . Strikingly genuine as life 
patterns are his vivid interiors and 
flower studies. Subtlety is lacking, but 
the forthrightness of the expression 
gives it direct force. There are no hid- 
den meanings. In an age when such 
meanings pass for genius Pippin’s sim- 
plicity comes as shock and stimulant.” 

The exhibition continues through Oc- 
tober 11.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Houses That Live 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, interior deco- 
ration and landscaping are all felici- 
tously related in the exhibition, The 
Modern House Comes to Life, at the 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery. Blueprints, 
difficult to decipher by the layman, are 
supplemented by models of the houses 
surrounded by appropriate settings of 
lawns and trees*and furnished with 
miniature pieces that appear exactly 
related to the character of the houses. 

The simplicity of detail, the impres- 
sion of space and the liveable charac- 
ter of these models are noteworthy. 
To add to the verisimilitude of the in- 
teriors, replicas of paintings reduced 
to suitable proportions are included in 
the furnishings, as well as sculptures 
and pottery, indicating the value of 
fine arts as adjuncts of successful deco- 
ration. While there is nothing outré in 
these architectural designs or interiors, 
they do suggest new methods of utiliz- 
ing space in details both practical and 
appealing. ; 

The exhibition is held for the benefit 
of the American Field Service Interna- 
tional Scholarship and will continue 
through Oct. 11. Admission 50c. 


—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Museum Coalition 


THERE SEEMS to be more harmony and 
common sense at work in New York at 
the.moment, than there is across the 
river at Lake Success. On September 
21, Manhattan’s three leading reposi- 
tories for fine arts, the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art and the Museum of Modern 
Art, entered into an agreement of co- 
operation and coordinated activities 
that might serve as a model to the 
United Nations. 


After defining the scope of each in- 
stitution—American art (not modern 
French!) at the Whitney; modern art, 
both American and foreign, at the 
Modern, and older, /‘classic,” art at the 
Metropolitan—a program of coopera- 
tion and consultation was drawn up 
that should avoid duplication of effort, 
and do much toward clarifying and 
simplifying matters both for the mu- 
seums and the large public they serve. 


As the first major transaction, the 
Metropolitan will pay the Modern $191,- 
000 for works that are considered to 
have stood the test of time. Among 
these are Man with the Blue Cap and 
Bather Under the Bridge by Cézanne; 
Picasso’s La Coiffure and Woman in 
White; three Matisse canvasses, Gourds, 
Interior with a Violin Case and Bouquet 
on the Bamboo Table; Rouault’s Por- 
trait of Lebasque; Redon’s Etruscan 
Vase; Signac’s Village Festival and 
three Seurat drawings. Sculptures in- 
clude four works by Despiau, three by 
Kolbe and five by Maillol. 


Some of the American folk art given 
to the Modern by Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., will also go to the Metro- 
politan: The Peaceable Kingdom and 
Residence of David Twining by Hicks, 
three wood sculptures and two weather- 
vanes, With these funds, which will be 
paid in four installments, the Modern 
will purchase the work of artists whose 
reputations are not yet so well estab- 
lished. 

The Metropolitan has agreed “not to 
exhibit foreign and modern art without 
prior consultation with the Modern Mu- 
seum and to exhibit American art only 
through the facilities of the Whitney 
Museum [unless these prove to be in- 
adequate] until the coalition between 
the Metropolitan Museum and the Whit- 
ney Museum becomes effective.” 

The Modern has agreed to deposit 
with the Metropolitan works which can 
be more appropriately shown there, 
while the Metropolitan will reciprocate 
with its modern acquisitions and also 
“lend freely objects of classic art which 
the Modern Museum may deem useful 
in showing the development of current 
trends or the relationship of modern to 
classic art.” 

In the near future the first exchange 
will take place, when the Modern Mu- 
seum’s Laundress by Daumier should 
meet the Metropolitan’s Portrait of 
Gertrude Stein by Picasso and Chained 
Action by Maillol at about 69th Street, 
on the way to their new homes. 


Thorp Goes to Akron 


George G. Thorp, assistant director 
of the American Federation of Art, has 
been appointed dean of the art school 
of the Akron Art Institute. 
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Realist Smith Avoids 
Mere Description 


THE WATERCOLORS by Jacob Getlar 
Smith, at the galleries of the Asso- 
ciated American Artists, might well 
have high commendation for their tech- 
nical proficiency, for the artist is an 
accomplished painter. But this profi- 
ciency is not so much the impressive 
feature of the showing as the remark- 
able vitality of the work. The artist is 
a realist, in that he goes to life directly 
for his subject matter, but it is his sen- 
sitive response to the thing seen, trans- 
forming it into a new vision of the 
world, that makes the first and lasting 
impression. 

Avoiding mere description, and see- 
ing “nature through a temperament.” 
Smith presents his subjects with subtle 
perception of their character, realizing 
the delicate balance of the relationship 
of details. While he is able to elim- 
inate all but essential aspects of his 
themes, he does no stripping down to 
bare bones, for there is a rich abund- 
ance of natural objects on his papers, 
enhanced by their imaginative presen- 
tation. The magic of light and color is 
skillfully employed to heighten the ara- 
besque of pattern. (Until Oct. 4.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Petterson Teaches Ceramics 


Richard B. Petterson, a_ talented 
young California designer and formerly 
on the art faculty of Pasadena Junior 
College, has been appointed instructor 
in ceramics at Scripps College. He is 
taking over the work previously direct- 
ed by William Manker, who remains on 
the staff as lecturer in ceramics. 

Petterson, whose interest and enthu- 
siasm for Oriental ceramics crystallized 
while attending the Pei Yang Univer- 
sity in Tientsin, China, has, in collabor- 
ation with his wife, developed lucite, 
wood, plaster and clay as art materials. 
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Midtown Stable Opens Season on High Note 


A GOOD SEASON is presaged for the 
Midtown Galleries, judging from the 
opening show, which comprises recent 
paintings by old and new members of 
the gallery. 


Leonard Kester is in top form with 
his goauche, Sea Maidens, a work that 
is more subtle in luminous washes of 
softly-glowing color than many other 
of his always effective but often near- 
slick dramatizations. Night Passage by 
William Thon is also a peak achieve- 
ment, as in Doris Rosenthal’s charming 
but solid Mexican study, New Earrings. 

The group of works by new members 
of the gallery contains some promising 


The Cliffs at Grand Vallee: Jacop GETLAaR SMITH. On View at Associated 
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introductions. There are two paintings 
by Henry Koerner, providing the first 
view of work by this young Austrian- 
born American artist whose one-man 
show, held in Berlin last year when-he 
was serving with the U.S. Military Gov-: 
ernment, met with decided success. His 
large oil, The Skin of Our Teeth, is a 
bitter document skillfuily painted: in ‘a’ 
blending of the literal and the surreal.’ 
It makes its point. ; 

Also making his debut at this .gal- 
lery is Fred Meyer, whose two paint- 
ings reveal adept handling and a pleas- 
ant vein of humor. Other outstanding 
works are contributed by Anatol Shul- 
kin (his Woman in Red is the best 
work we have seen by him recently), 
Philip Guston, Dong Kingman, William 
Palmer and Zoltan Sepeshy. 

—JUDITH KAYE REEp. 


Contemporaries Tour the South 


Contemporary Arts Gallery, a mem- 
bership organization of American art- 
ists, is sending an exhibition of paint- 
ings through the Southern States this 
season. Consisting of a top example 
in oil by thirty of the gallery’s painters, 
the show ranges from the abstraction 
of Constantine Abanavas, through the 
romantic fantasies of Louise Pershing, 
to the realism of Harry Dix and the 
classic romanticism of Stephen Csoka. 

Having just closed at the United Na- 
tions Club in Washington, the collec- 
tion will show at La Grange College, 
Ga., during October; the University of 
Chattanooga in November; Georgia’s 
Shorter College in December; the Uni- 
versity of Georgia during January; 
South Carolina’s Limestone College in 
February; Greenville (S.C.) Art Asso- 
ciation in March; University of N. C., 
during April; Greensboro (N.C.) Wo- 
men’s College in early May and Lynch- 
burg, Va., during June. 

The exhibition was selected by Alonzo 
Lansford of the DicEst staff. 
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This recent portrait of K. T. Keller, president of the Chrysler Corporation, 
—executed by Charles Baskerville, is the last chaper of a book that was begun 
shortly after the war, when Baskerville was called upon to direct a Chrys- 
ler-sponsored program for a veracious fine arts record of World War II. The six- 
teen commissioned paintings that drew record crowds at the initial exhibition in 
New York (see Feb. 15, 1946 Dicest), are now continuing to do so on an extended 
museum tour. The Chrysler Corporation and art patron Keller more than obtained 
their money’s worth in art from an intelligently planned and executed project, 
and the public is continuing to express its approval of the collection, which has 
just closed at Akron, previous to moving to the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, 
October 12-November 2. Perhaps such a successful book might warrant a sequel. 


Wants to Know Who Did What and to Whom 


FroM MAYNARD WALKER, New York 
art dealer, comes the following inter- 
esting letter anent the State Depart- 
ment collection of modern American 
art, whose fate is about to be decided 
by a committee meeting soon in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Walker brings up some 
points that Ralph Pearson endeavors 
to answer on page 29. Mr. Walker: 

“Referring to your editorial note in 
answer to a letter from Hildred Smith 
(published on page 5 of your last is- 
sue) and to Ralph M. Pearson’s re- 
marks published on page 32, regarding 
the State Department show and the 
requests from abroad for modern art: 

“Would it not be pertinent to have 
explained just who made these requests 
from abroad? Might not that have as 
much bearing on the matter as the time 
at which they were made? 

“Your note states: the foreign nations 
asked for modern art. The State De- 
partment has said that the modern 
trend was determined by the requests 
from our missions abroad, which would 
seem to indicate that the requests 
came from individuals within our own 


State Department functioning in em- 
bassies abroad. If so, were they qua:- 
fied to know what kind of art would 
best represent America abroad? 

“Wouldn’t it be enlightening to know 
who were the individuals making these 
requests, and whagenation, what or- 
ganization, what institution or what 
other bodies were they empowered 
(and qualified) to speak for? 

“And isn’t the question after all real- 
ly one of quality? Not whether the pic- 
tures are modern or conservative, ab- 
stract or realistic, avant garde or old 
hat, but whether they are good works 
of art and adequately represent modern 
art in America at its best .If the Euro- 
pean countries really want to see what 
the American modern school is doing 
(which no one can say would not be an 
entirely worthy undertaking) then are 
we not betraying our obligation to 
them and to our country’s artists if 
we do not send them works of the 
highest quality? It would certainly 
seem that propaganda (of any kind) 
defeats its own purpose unless it op- 
erates on such a basis.” 








Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

Self-appointed arbiters of what is 
and what is not art often have as- 
sumed the positions of dictators in 
the press and our museums, often on 
the scant authority of having once 
studied art unsuccessfully, or writ- 
ten sport and/or politics on some 
newspaper, or tried to write. Just 
why these individuals assume to 
have received some kind of direct 
revelation from above to give them 
authority over those who have 
worked for years as artists, it would 
be hard to say. One thing is cer- 
tain, however: a people who are 
presumed to be intelligent enough 
to choose, by popular ballot, the 
rulers of the Republic from Chief 
Executive down certainly have the 
right to choose what kind of art 
the State Department sends abroad 
as representative of America. Any 
such collection should be selected by 
popular vote from a broad exhibi- 
tion of all kinds of painting now 
being done here. The public may 
not “know anything about art,” but 
for that matter neither does it know 
much about political economy or 
jurisprudence. It is not technical 
knowledge that is supposed to reside 
in the majority, which Democracy 
insists should rule, but plain com- 
mon sense. 


Elias Grossman 


ONE OF AMERICA’S most active and 
prominent graphic artists, Elias M. 
Grossman, died after a sudden illness, 
Sept. 18, at New York’s Knickerbocker 
Hospital. He would have been 49 years 
old, the following week. 

Grossman was a remarkably . prolific 
artist, and is known to have etched 
well over 1,000 plates, proofs of many 
of which are in the leading collections 
of two continents. Essentially inter- 
ested in people, and noted for his etched 
portraits, Grossman alternated his sub- 
jects from the very famous, such as 
Gandhi and Tagore, Einstein and Mus- 
solini to the very humble, such as the 
British Museum’s Russian Beggar and 
his many Bowery types. 

Grossman’s portrait of Mussolini be- 
came involved in what just missed be- 
ing an international incident. The art- 
ist was living in Rome, a city he loved, 
during the 1930s when his portrait of 
Il Duce was reproduced in the New 
York Herald-Tribune to illustrate an 
outspokenly anti-Fascist article entitled 
“What Price Mussolini.” The artist was 
tipped off by a friend in New York via 
cable, and was able to get out of Italy 
before the Tribune arrived in Rome. 

Surviving are his wife; two sons, Al- 
lan and Henry; and a daughter, Susan. 


Cooper Union Staff Additions 


Painter Ben Zion is one of the eight 
new members of the faculty of the 
Cooper Union Art School. Sidney Simon, 
of the Skowhegan Art School, has also 
joined the painting staff, and O’Connor 
Barrett will teach sculpture. Other ap- 
pointments include Arnold Rosten, ad- 
vertising design; Arno Schuele, adver- 
tising and graphic design; Stephen 
Michael, photography; Frank Ehasz 
and Warren Nardin. 
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With a French Accent 


UNDOUBTEDLY it will come as a surprise 
to many to learn that at least one 
French art authority considers abstract 
painting a natural American idiom. 

Anent a recent Paris exhibition of 
pictures by Minna Citron, Jean Cassou, 
Director of the Musée d’ Art Moderne, 
wrote in the catalogue, in part: “In 
Americans, abstract art . . . should ap- 
pear neither as an excess and refine- 
ment of science, nor as a concerted ef- 
fort to outdo the latest acquisition of 
art and ‘of spirit. It is for a great na- 
tion, vast and new, a natural and un- 
affected state. It is with passion, in- 
genuousness and a sort of joyful and 
pure serenity, that it seems to me the 
American should cultivate this art.” 
Not the abstraction of the aboriginal, 
mind you, nor that of the machine, but 
abstraction with a French accent, which 
is to say Minna Citron’s recent paint- 
ings. 

The exhibition now current at A.C.A. 
Gallery, through October 18, includes 
much of her work shown in Paris. The 
best of it is whimsical in mood, taste- 
ful and ingenious in color and texture 
—as was Miss Citron’s earlier repre- 
sentational painting. The worst of it is 
confused, overcomplicated and more or 
less meaningless. The latter kind of 
picture is done by every artist—indeed, 
is necessary for growth—but it is usual- 
ly edited out of the public exhibition. 

The more solid paintings, such as The 
Family, Full Sail Ahead and Philae, 
are very satisfying. We hope it indicates 
the direction in which the artist will 
continue to work.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Portrait Panorama 


For THE FIRST TIME since its founding, 
the Virginia Museum is presenting a 
large exhibition of old master art, an 
innovation handsomely introduced in 
an informal survey of portrait paint- 
ing through six centuries. Titled Por- 
trait Panorama, the exhibition, which 
is on view until October 12, is an espe- 
cially apt choice for Virginians who 
have retained the special interest in 
portraits carried to the New World by 
their British ancestors. 

Three groups of portraiture make 
up the exhibition: a formal portrait 
gallery which includes examples by 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Rubens and 
Whistler; a group of psychological or 
expressive portraits by Delacroix, Hals, 
Eakins and Van Gogh; and a third gal- 
lery devoted to ‘lyrical’ portraits by 
Raeburn, Manet, Laurencin, Bronzino, 
Carriera and others. 

Among the distinguished lenders are 
the Metropolitan and Mint museums, 
the Wational Gallery, the Museum of 
Modern Art, the William Rockhill Nel- 
son Gallery, Duveen Brothers and the 
Wildenstein, Jacques Seligmann, Schaef- 
fer and Knoedler galleries. 


Mitchell Joins Newman 


John Mitchell, who until recently con- 
ducted a gallery bearing his name at 
65 East 57th Street, will now be asso- 
ciated with the Harry Shaw Newman 
Gallery. Mr. Mitchell spent the sum- 
mer in Europe on a buying trip, and 
will continue to specialize in paintings 
of the English and European Schools. 
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Useful Objects at the Modern 


Good Design Does Make a Difference 


That good design is essential not 
only in fine art products but in many 
useful and inexpensive objects bought 
for practical use is, of course, no private 
discovery of the Museum of Modern 
Art, but that the Modern devotes an 
annual exhibition to their display is 
yet another indication of its alert rec- 
ognition that a museum should also 
act as a liaison agent between artist- 
designer and public. 

This year the 100 Useful Objects of 
Fine Design (priced from 25c to $100) 
were selected by Edgar Kaufman, Jr., 


director of the department of indus- 
trial design, and installed by architect 
Mies van der Rohe, whose architectural 
achievements are honored in the ad- 
jacent galleries, Visitors will find plas- 
tic bowls and porcelain dishes, alu- 
minum pots and Swedish glass, molded 
furniture. It all adds up to a good-look- 
ing display that should send many 
visitors off on a domestic shopping 
spree. 

Shoppers outside New York will rec- 
ognize these products by a manufac- 
turer’s identifying tag.—J.K.R. 


Eight Who Share the Modern Approach 


Kootz GALLERY has just opened an 
exhibition entitled simply “Eight Paint- 
ings,” being one choice new example 
by each of the gallery’s American art- 
ists, plus a Picasso and a Braque. 

Any Picasso painting, if important, is 
likely. to dominate any art show. This 
one is important, and does. Portrait of 
D.M., is a medium-large oil, painted in 
1941, during what might be called his 
“pistol-head period.” It is bright and 
bold without being strident, distorted 
without being tortured. Braque’s Uranie 
is a small panel done this year. Ex- 


Uranie: GEORGES BRAQUE 





quisitely designed, it is painted in only 
two or three colors on plaster, getting 
white accent lines by incising into the 
plaster. A recent Braque is somewhat 
of a rarity these days, due to the art- 
ist’s illness, and this one, while not 
being “important,” is a beauty. 

The three Bs—Baziotes, Browne and 
Bearden—come off extremely well in 
their latest presentations. Browne's 
Two Figures, particularly, demon- 
strates the possible scope of his grow- 
ing stature, It is rich, luminous, ma- 
ture and altogether satisfactory. 
Baziotes employs a little more line, less 
blending, than has been his wont. 
Bearden’s little Wine Boys is one of 
the best we’ve seen of his works, be- 
ing a continuation of his themes from 
Rabelais. Adolph Gottlieb remains 
primitivesque with his compartmental- 
ized pictographic compositions. Either 
we're getting to understand them bet- 
ter, or this one, The Prisoners, is better. 
Yellow Figure by Motherwell is another 
version of the one shown in Paris re- 
cently. (Through Oct. 18.)—A. L. 


Council of Museums 


New museum developments, with spe- 
cial emphasis on educational programs, 
will be discussed at the First Interim 
Conference of the International Coun- 
cil of Museums, which will be held in 
Mexico City from Nov. 7 to Nov. 13. 
The meeting, held in conjunction with 
the Second General Conference of 
UNESCO, which also opens in Mexico 
City on Nov. 6, is a preliminary meet- 
ing for the International Conference of 
Museums scheduled for Paris next June. 
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Regarding Boston 
By Lawrence Dame 


THREE YANKEE PAINTERS, largely ne- 
glected in. their native New England 
during creative years but posthumous- 
ly recognized as men we should have 
applauded, have positions of honor in 
the current Institute of Modern Art 
show. Maine’s Marsden Hartley, Con- 
necticut’s Russell Cheney and Massa- 
chusetts’ Carl Gordon Cutler prove 
their individualism anew in this stun- 
ning show which ought to encourage 
struggling young artists and give pause 
to others. 

It may seem strange to New Yorkers 
to learn that Hartley had very little 
prestige in Boston during the lifetime 
that ended in 1943. Rebels are not 
clasped to Dame Boston’s bosom. The 
man’s style, veering too “madly” to- 
ward the abstract, offended many con- 
servatives as much as his consciously 
flagrant use of color. 

The Institute has hung these 40 or 
so Hartley works very handsomely. The 
familiar flint pile known as Maine’s 
Mt. Katahdin amply emphasizes the 
painter’s sense of drama. The Last 
Supper should appeal to New England- 
ers who know their coastline as a genre 
piece translated in terms of stark trag- 
edy. Some have gasped these past few 
days over the heavy-as-lead blobs of 
clouds, for most Yankee artists of the 
older school make Protean efforts to 
reproduce clouds as they seem to be 
to most folk. 

Cheney, born in South Manchester, 
Conn., in 1881, educated at Yale and 
in Paris, passed on in 1945, is more 
easily typed. I watched oldsters ex- 
claim over his early efforts at copyism 
of Cézanne and Childe Hassam. But, 
as Cheney, who suffered spiritually and 
mentally, progressed in life, his color 
sense sharpened and became more bold, 
his drawing remained conventional but 
attuned to a true love of beauty. So 


“At the Market” Herman Maril 


the later landscapes, almost abstract 
in places, and the strong portraits, tied 
to a love of color and form, point him 
up as a talented artist. The final 15 
years of his life were spent in Kittery, 
where he came to love the usually 
reticent State of Mainers and they 
came to love him. His Portsmouth 
wharves are remarkable compositions. 

Carl Gordon Cutler, born in New- 
tonville, Mass., in 1872 and passed on 
there in 1945, had a broad conception 
of color and little depth in drawing. 
Yet his sincerity and developing tai- 
ents are well illustrated here. At first, 
as in the conception of a wind starting 
to rustle trees, his watercolors seemed 
muddy and confused, though dramatic. 
But he attained silvery tones of treat- 
ment which death turned black but 
which indicate great promise. One is 
often mindful of Marin in looking at 
Cutler, though he lacked the daring 
imagination of the former. 

+ = * 


At the Robert C. Vose Galleries, 
Harold Rotenberg gives proof in bril- 
liant oils of the field day he had this 
summer in France, He went off in the 
spring looking like the typical Bos- 
tonian of second or third generation; 
he came back sporting a beard and 
quite the Bohemian. But he worked 
hard in la belle patrie, limning Parisian 
streets and churches and monuments, 
taking a fling in the South and bright- 
ening a formerly murky palette all 
along. Not only are his paintings (which 
include gouaches) fine souvenirs, but 
they are solid, well-drawn, dramatic 
works of art. 

- ~ ~ 


Elias Newman, who heads a group 
of rebels in Rockport’s conservative 
summer heart, is not so fortunate. His 
show at Doll & Richards verges on the 
consciously primitive but falls off in 
drawing and appealing drama. To be 
sure, the wharves and gulls and ships 
and paysage of Cape Ann are there. 
But with a few exceptions, his can- 
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A spirited young lady, painted in a 
spirited manner by Francesco Guardi, 
has entered the permanent collection 
of the Cleveland Museum, where she 
should be happy in the company of 
other settecento pictures such as Stroz- 
zi’s Minerva, Piazzetta’s Supper at Em- 
maus, Magnasco’s Synagogue and Tie- 
polo’s Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. In 
an article on Guardi’s figure painting, 
Morassi speaks partic larly of the “lus- 
cious treatment and liquid coloring” of 
this little head. Formerly attributed to 
Tiepolo, it was acquired by the Mu- 
seum through the Koetser Galleries. 


vasses have been outdone by those in- 
fluencing him in the contemporary 
world. Marin, Matisse, and even Gau- 
guin are obviously well known to New- 
man. He is fond of bright colors meant 
to be startling, and angular abstract 
shapes are his dish. One cannot doubt 
his sincerity, nor his wide training. It 
can be predicted, I think, that New- 
man is going to paint a whole lot bet- 
ter by and by, when the primitive urge 
becomes amalgamated with the will to 
depict beauty. 
* * 

The Stuart Gallery is startling and 
surprising a town all too given to think- 
ing of young modern artists as crack- 
pots with a Seligmann, Manhattan, 
show of youngsters under 25. Attract- 
ing most attention are Arthur Kraft’s 
fierce satire, Atomic Ascension; Roger 
William Anliker’s beautiful moonlit or- 
chard; Leonard Fisher’s terrific dia- 
tribe against Jewish persecution of to- 
day; Diana Davenport’s and Bonnie 
Throckmorton Dougherty’s self-por- 
traits; John Talleur’s downright ugly 
foetus-shapes; Everett Simoneau’s neat- 
ly realistic Portland, Me., cityscape; 
Anne Olsen’s mosaic portrait of “suc- 
cess” in the form of a man, and many 
others. 

One is struck by the intensity of cre- 
ative effort, the sound training behind 
youth’s interpretation of chaotic times 
and the imaginative impulse. This show 
is salutary for Old Boston. Attendance 
should be compulsory along Beacon, 
Charles, Mt. Vernon and Pinckney 
streets and Louisberg Square, as well 
as among the traditional art colonists! 
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Los Angeles Events 
By Arthur Millier 


HoL.tywoop:—A sign of the times in 
flicker circles: David O. (Duel in the 
Sun) Selznick invited cinema big-shots 
to a party at his Beverly Hills estate 
Sunday; Sept. 21. The host invited 
guests to paint, swim and eat. Artist’s 
materials were furnished by the host. 


PASADENA: —The California Water 
Color Society is back in pre-war stride 
with its 27th annual exhibition at the 
Pasadena Art Institute to Nov. 2. The 
show fills five galleries with 110 water 
colors, gouaches and pastels and, as 
elsewhere in the U.S., abstractions and 
mysteries crowd the formerly typical 
California Scene water colors hard. 

Your correspondent cased the show 
during the pack-jammed preview while 
dodging professional artist-critic greet- 
ings and came up with a three, two 
and one-star system of notations on 
his catalog. None of the seven prize- 
winners got more than one star (it was 
hurried, imperfect reviewing) but here 
they are: 

Erle Loran’s Wrought by God and 
Man (beach wreckage) won the Earl 
Stendahl $250 purchase. Jan Frederick 
Stussy’s Picassoesque Hurt Bird took 
the society’s $200 purchase. James 
Vance’s Cold Twins (Los Angeles scene) 
gained the Dalzell Hatfield purchase. 
John J. Kwok’s Still Life with Yellow 
Pines went to Stendahl for $150. George 
Post’s Quebec from the Ramp deserved 
its A. S. Cowie $100 purchase prize. 
Frederick Heidel’s Dance of the Green 


AMERICAN 
19th Century Paintings 


VIEW NEAR LITCHFIELD, 
Unknown Primitive, ca. 1820 
Oil on Canvas, 22 x 251, in. 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 
150 Lexington Avenue at 30th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


October |, 1947 


Monster parted Stendahl from another 





$100. The Pasadena Art Institute gave 
a $50 merit award to Storm by Herrica 
Hartmetz. 


And here are my three-star papers: 
My Family by Anders Aldrin, From the 
El Window by Michael Frary, Dead 
Tank Captain by Millard Sheets, Corral 
Corner by William A. Smith, Main 
Street by Leonard Cuttrow, California 
Winter by Maurice Logan, Cattle by 
Moonlight by Marcile Stalter, Portrait 
(himself) by Ejnar Hansen, Pleasures 
Past by Irene B. Robinson and The 
Wild Wind by Dan Lutz. 

The society, which draws its mem- 
bership from the Seattle - Denver - San 
Diego triangle, has five shows now 
touring the nation and New York will 
doubtless see most of the new one in 
two exhibitions booked for New York 
next year. 


Los ANGELES:—Max Band’s 10-year 
retrospective exhibition at the James 
Vigeveno Galleries in Westwood Hills 
gave me more paint-pleasure than any 
one-man show here this year. Many of 
the pictures will be in his retrospective 
at Wildenstein’s in May. Only one or 
two canvases, the colorful Wedding 
among them, date from Band’s Paris 
life, the rest having been painted in 
Hollywood. 

Band combines structural design, dec- 
orative beauty, and pictorial meaning 
in even the least of his works, whether 
a tiny picture of near-edible strawber- 
ries, a noble still life featuring a red 
cabbage, a devotional subject such as 
Silent Prayer (lent by Mr. and Mrs. 


y 


CONN. 


ie. 


Eddie Cantor) or a starkly tragic sub- 
ject, Job and His Friends. 

The large Where Shall the Weary 
Rest, showing unhappy, desperate Jews 
aboard a blockade-running ship, could 
so easily sacrifice art to indignation, 
but Band’s ever alert taste asserts it- 
self here, too, no less than in his glow- 
ing flower pieces, and so while the 
color is appropriately somber, the pic- 
ture emerges a work of art expressing 
tragedy which is timeless as well as 
timely. 

~ * * 

Maxwell Starr made a good impres- 
sion at the Hartwell Galleries, espe- 
cially with his generalized portraits 
such as Mother and Poetic Mood, which 
stress pictorial ideas more than per- 
sonal features. And in a portrait like 
Mother and Daughter, where precise 
portraiture was required, he still con- 
trived to combine the figures through 
their mutual interest in the bouquet 
the child is arranging. 

Starr’s small sketches in pastel or 
gouache of beach and fishing port scenes 
are very true and lively. Some of the 
large canvases painted from them are 
dull and thin. It is rare, however, to 
find a portrait painter so versatile in 
other pictorial fields. 


* * ” 


Burr Singer, exhibiting at the Chabot 
Gallery, scores high with Season’s End, 
a rhythmical, rich-colored picture of 
four sleeping clowns, and with several 
portraits and pictures of workers. Her 
once harshly linear style seems to be 
mellowing and gaining breadth. Her 
sympathy with mankind is real. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By THE STAFF OF THE DIGEST 


Designs for the Stage 


Jack Leonard, whose paintings go on 
view at the galleries of French & Com- 
pany on Oct. 6 has had a varied career 
in many fields including fine arts, ad- 
vertising, commercial art. Designs for 
stage, screen, ballet and musical pro- 
ductions are the theme of his present 
showing. They all reveal a freshness of 
approach and an assimilation of the 
modern idiom that does not bear the 
familiar stamp of Hollywocd patterns. 
His expression varies with the par- 
ticular theme, so that there is remark- 
able contrast between the bold, han- 
dling and abstract design of Etruscan 
Coastal Village and the delicate line 
and color of Florida Jetty—M. B. 


Stephan at the Easel 


Some years ago, John Stephan gave 
up painting in an _ impressionistic- 
expressionistic fashion to take up mo- 
saics. He became quite successful in 
this ancient medium, had New York 
exhibitions, executed commissions for 
numerous schools, churches, homes. 
During the war, while designing planes, 
he got easel-fever again. This time he 
went abstract. Twenty products of his 
development in this idiom are now on 
exhibition at Betty Parson’s Gallery. 
Stephan attempts to combine subject- 
direction and automatism in his paint- 
ing. We don’t know just how well he 
succeeds because we can’t quite visu- 
alize what success in this combination 
would be, but we can say the results 
here are exceedingly pleasing abstrac- 
tions. (Until Oct. 11.)—A. L. 


Decorative Skeletons 


The skeletons of cats and chickens, 
turkeys and ferrets and other members 
of the animal kingdom are strewn 
about, in reasonable facsmile, of course, 
in the entrance gallery of Ferargil, 
where bone drawings by sculptor 
Brenda Putnam will be on view through 
October. Executed in pencil over a 


The Shampoo: Louisa RoBINS 
On View at Ferargil 





period of years, the drawings depict 
bone fragments in more or less decora- 
tive arrangement. Arbitrary shadows 
are used to compose the pictures and 
make design unity.—J. K.R. 


Robins at Ferargil 


When Louisa Robins was spending 
her one and only year in art school, 
her instructor, confronted with an early 
Robins, exclaimed, “I believe you're 
crazy!” Whereupon Miss Robins abrupt- 
ly discontinued her formal training. 
Since then, however, she has had two 
one-man shows in New York, has shown 
in a couple of World’s Fairs, and regu- 
larly appears in national art shows. 
One might assume, then, that the lady 
is a primitive painter on the fantastic 
side, or perhaps a genius. Judging by 
her current one-man exhibition at Fer- 
argil Galleries, one would be incorrect 
on both counts. 

Miss Robins’ canvases are imbued 
with humor and gayety, bright and 
harmonious colors, and sometimes what 
is known as “solid” painting. Lush 
and translucent greens dominate her 
tropical pictures, such as Sugar Cane 
and Jamaica Fishermen. The Shampoo 
is at once decorative and whimsical, 
while a touch of light social comment 
creeps into Les Gourmands. (Through 
October 12.)—A. L. 


Pictorial Views 


Landscapes of some of the most pic- 
torial regions of the United States and 
Bermuda, appreciatively set down on 
canvas, comprise the large exhibition 
by Mary Buckner Royall Washburn, at 
the Douthitt Gallery from Oct. 7-18. 
Mrs. Washburn, who studied with 
George Pearse Ennis and Jonas Lie, is 
a conservative painter who, in her best 
work, tempers conventional approach 
to composition and color with romantic 
sensitivity. A group of 12 miniature 
landscapes reveal a grace of handling 
less frequently observed in the over- 
size studies.—J. K. R. 


Rose Piper’s Debut 


Rose Piper is making her painting 
debut with a one-man show of oils at 
RoKo Gallery in the Village, until 
Oct. 23. With one or two exceptions, 
the 14 paintings were done as the re- 
sult of a Rosenwald Foundation grant, 
which encourages expositions of Negro 
lore. All but one are impressions of 
blues songs or spirituals or of poems 
about Negroes. 

Briefly, the show is a success. As 
paintings, the pictures are strong, af- 
firmative, sound in composition and 
moodily emotional in color. As social 
statements, they are equally successful 
because of their emotional impact, ef- 
fective because they escape the shrill- 
ness that mars so much “social” paint- 
ing.—A. L. 


Light on Hans Boehler 


The lighting arrangement at the Art- 
ists’ Gallery has two degrees of bril- 
liance; the paintings there—a one-man 
show by Hans Boehler—have the same 
arrangement: very bright or very dim. 
Under the bright light, half of Boehler’s 
canvases seem heavy, stolid and rather 
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Interested in Color Prints? 


Giant, De Luxe 
Catalog Free 


Superb 230 page volume, on fine 
coated paper, valued at $3.00, shows 
by actual half tones just what color 
reproductions of the world’s most 
famous paintings are available. Over 
732 illustrated, 59 in color. Very 
accurate, and sufficiently large in 
scale so that you can really choose 
intelligently. Sizes and prices in- 
cluded. Old and modern masters, 
foreign and American. Catalog re- 
mains yours free, if you order cer- 
tain small amount, otherwise re- 
turn and there is no charge. Send 
no money, merely your name and 
address. This offer good only while 
supply lasts. 
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The Violinist: HANS BOEHLER 
On View at Artists Gallery 


murkily pigmented, while the others 
shriek with patches of vibrating color. 
Turn on the low lights and these iattez 
glow with a beautiful, self-contained 
luminosity and moody lyricism, while 
the others become even more ’ieavy 
and stolid. Which is to say that Boehler 
is a curious combination of ponderous, 
Teutonic expressionism and transient, 
Gallic impressionism. Under proper 
lighting, the latter is his happier self. 
Although the artist came to America 
in 1935, is now a citizen, and has had 
numerous shows around the country, 
he remains a curious relic of Europe’s 
post-war ’twenties in the feelings in- 
voked by his paintings. In style, we 
hasten to add, not in subject.—A. L. 


Conviction Without Technique 


Ralph Fasanella has just held his 
second one-man show, at the A. C. A. 
Gallery, of paintings, chiefly drawn from 
the environing world of the city, with 
a few excursions into fantasy. The art- 
ist apparently begins with a sound 
structural design, then adds an intricacy 
of vividly colored figures that some- 
times frame the painting, and some- 
times spread over its surface. The sym- 
bolic relation of these insistent details 
to the themes of the paintings is not 
clear. It often seems a case of not see- 
ing the woods because.of the trees. The 
artist paints with intensity and convic- 
tion. If his technical resources were 
greater, so that he could modulate his 
loud pedal into occasional mild pas- 
sages, the effect would be less monot- 
onous. (Until Sept. 27.)—M. B. 


Land of Israel 


Saul Raskin in his paintings, water- 
colors and drawings at the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries (Vanderbilt Avenue), as- 
sembled under the title Land of Israel, 
depicts many aspects of Palestine and 
its people. The contrast of blue water, 
sharp green meadows and distant rosy 
hills, in Yarkon River; the mystery of 
Street in Jerusalem, and Rehovoth are 
among the effective oils. 

The pen drawings are perhaps the 
most vivid account in any of the me- 

[Please turn to next page] 
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diums. The suggestion of impatient 
movement in Waiting for a Bus; the 
exotic charm of Old Bazaar; the under- 
tones of tragedy in the stark Wailing 
Wall, and the idyllic quality of Shep- 
herd are all given a compelling reality 
through the artist’s swift, surety of line 
and felicitous arrangement of detail. 
The exhibition, sponsored by the Jew- 
ish National Workers Alliance, con- 
tinues until Oct. 11.—M. B. 


Not Lost in Infinity 


William Ward Beecher’s paintings, 
at the Butler Gallery, are neat sur- 
realist essays that combine literal ob- 
jects in conventional, non-literal fash- 
ion, but they also possess a certain 
freshness. There is not. for example, a 
single painting titled Nostalgia, nor 
one study of a lone figure lost on a 
beach in infinity. And in place of re- 
ceding arches and diagonal carpeting 
of space Beecher turns to the science- 
minded world of factories and electric- 
ity for some of his most effective paint- 
ing, like The Ultimate Fruit, in which 
gigantic toadstools conquer a factory 
and its mordant workers. Furthermore, 
within a palette relying largely on con- 
trasts of blacks and greys with blue 
and red he achieves nice variations in 
color. (Until Oct. 11.)—J. K. R. 


Too Little, Too Soon 


The Seligmann Gallery, which has 
put on some attractive displays of 
young talent, fumbled last fortnight 
with an exhibition of “New Province- 
town 1947.” Eleven artists, whose works 
were selected from a larger group by 
Adolph Gottlieb, Hans Hofmann, Boris 
Margo and Mrs. T. D. Parker (of the 
gallery), are represented. All are young 
and all work in modern idiom. Un- 
fortunately, freshness and originality 
are woefully lacking. Leatrice Rose, 
with a handsomely-colored, semi-ab- 
stract still life, and Saul Lishinsky, 
with a graceful, abstracted Quiet In- 
terior, are promising.—J. K. R. 


A Germ of Promise 


Hugh Kappel, whose oils and water- 
colors make up a large show at the 
Feig] Gallery, is another artist who 
confuses abstraction with obscurity and 
expressionism with careless painting. 
And because the artist shows so many 
works—32 items—even his best pic- 
tures become lost in an overall clumsi- 
ness of statement. Among these mal- 
treated pictures are Canvas Behind 
Still Life, which does manage to be a 
lyrical depiction,‘and a Whirling Still 
Life that really whirls with high-col- 
ored rhythm. In them is the germ of 
promise that a clarification of style 
may reveal in his next show. (Until 
Oct. 4.)—J. K. R. 


Marjorie Bishop at Levitt 


Paintings by Marjorie Bishop, at the 
Mortimer Levitt Gallery, confirm an 
early impression of her excellent paint- 
ing quality. Her approach is varied, but 

{Please turn to page 32] 
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By P. Lapis Lazuli 


The whole story is by no means known 
yet, but fragments of fact and fancy 
continue to crop up regarding what 
happened to various famous French 
artists during the German occupation. 
A number of well-known names were 
rumored to be collaborators, and we 
have just heard an intriguing story 
along this line from a reliable, but shy, 
source: 

An organization of French artists— 
apparently an important one with con- 
siderable power—recently held a “trial” 
of various artists accused of collabora- 
tion, including Derain, Segonzac, De- 
spiau and others of that stature. It 
was known that these men went to 
Germany where they lectured, taught 
and otherwise served Germany. Their 
defense was that they were told that 
for each of them that went to the 
Reich a French prisoner of commensur- 
ate importance would be released to 
return to France. In the case of Derain, 
a famous French critic appeared to say 
that he had, indeed, been so released 
because of Dcrain. So Derain’s “sen- 
tence” was only six months. 

In some cases, no one could be found 
who benefited by the defendant’s ac- 
tion, so the penalties were heavier. The 
sentence did not involve imprisonment, 
of course, but it did provide a certain 
period of “disgrace,” during which the 
artist was not allowed to exhibit or 
sell his works through regular channels 
+ * + 


The Lay of the Last Layman 


Why do modern artists paint 
Unpleasant things, instead of quaint? 
Instead of Millet’s toiling peasant, 
A factory hand—how too unpleasant. 
Refugees and lynching bees 
Are hardly subjects prone to please. 
We've had our utter fill of these— 
They jar our sensibilities. 
(Old Masters painted crucifixions ? 
And martyred saints in their afflictions ? 
I see your point, but then you know 
Those things occurred so long ago.) 
* * * 


For years we've thought the idea of 
department stores selling paintings a 
good one, and for years we've seen the 
idea loused up by amateurish handling. 
A minor example of this was contained 
in a large newspaper ad perpetrated, 
last week, by Macy’s: “Fine Oil Paint- 
ings. . . . You’ll find florals, landscapes, 
seascapes, all hand-done, all brushed 
with brilliant, beautifully handled color. 
You'll find sizes from jewel-like 8” x 10” 
squares to huge, dramatic 27” x 32” 
panels.” Macy’s, no doubt, is used to 
miracles on 34th Street by now, and 
will probably square the circle next! 
Oh, yes, the above-mentioned gems can 
be yours for $12.49 to $46.95, :includ- 
ing the “richly-ornamented Barbizon 
frame.” 
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the visage of a wealthy and hard work- 
ing New York tycoon, who proudly 
hung the picture over his mantle, where 
it was admired by his friends. Shortly 
thereafter, this gentleman took a long 
delayed vacation in Florida, at his doc- 
tor’s orders. His night-club pallor 
changed to a rich tan, and when he 
returned to New York, his friends com- 
plained that the portrait did him no 
justice. So he took the canvas back to 
the painter, who for another $1,000 re- 
painted it to match the tan. Several 
weeks elapsed, and the man regained 
his pallor, approached the painter 
again. When we last heard, the por- 
trait painter, who had thoroughly tired 
of his sitter’s face, was trying to sell 
him on the idea of two portraits, to 
alternate with the season. 
2 *” * 


Last issue, we told of 8- year-old 
Dorothee feeling somewhat neglected 
as an artist in comparison with her 
father, Arbit Blatas. We have now run 
into somewhat the reverse of this situa- 
tion: Rose Piper is now having her 
first one-man show (see page 22), but 
her son, Steven, finds this old stuff— 
he had a one-man show at the River- 
side Museum’s School more than a year 
ago, when he was four! 

# + + 


Still being fascinated, in a maso- 
chistic sort of way, with the current 
tizzy over the New Look, we cornered 
a female friend fresh from Paris, hop- 
ing for an authoritative opinion on 
droopy-draped dirndls, falsies for fan- 
nies, tortured torsos and the coal-scut- 
tle cloche.* Although she had spent 
much of the summer in Paris, my friend 
insisted that she hadn’t bought a thing. 
“Does this mean,” we gasped, remem- 
bering that she once was a _ depart- 
ment store buyer, “does this mean that 
you don’t approve of the new fash- 
ions?” “You may quote me as saying.” 
she replied, “that I will turn the other 
chic.” 

” *~ ~ 


Columnist Hedda Hopper reports 
from Hollywood that when the Ed- 
ward G. Robinsons tripped to South 
America a year or so ago, wife Gladys 
took along artist’s materials and 
painted everything in sight. The pic- 
tures were shipped back to California, 
tossed in the garage and forgotten. One 
day recently, Edward G., who rates as 
one of the West Coast’s leading col- 
lectors of modern painting, was rum- 
maging about in the garage,** came 
across the paintings and exclaimed, 
“Oh, no! I can’t believe it.” Gladys 
came arunning to find her husband 
ecstasizing over her handiwork.*** Sev- 
eral other people who are alleged to 
know art when they see it did like- 
wise. Now, Miss Hopper avers, Gladys 
is preparing for a one-man show at 
New York’s Bignou Gallery. 


*Cloche: a helmet-shaped hat large enough to 
hide virtually all of the hair. Or it might hide 
the lack of same, which suggests that its recent 
revival in France may stem from the necessities 
of those Occupation opportunists (sometimes re- 
f to as hors de combat) who got their heads 
denuded—an operation known locally as a cloche- 
shave, 

**Looking for an old Hispano-Suiza he'd mie- 
placed, no doubt 

***In any state but California it is grounds 


for divorce to live with a spouse for twenty years 
before discovering. that she’s a genius. 


A portrait painter we know painted 
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GALLERIES 
of 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd St. & Broadway, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
October 23, 24, and 25 


THE ART COLLECTION 
of the late 


THEODORA WILBOUR 


sold by order of the 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


temporary administrator 


FINE FRENCH FURNITURE 


accessories * porcelains ® glass 
silver * coins ® fine books 


CHINESE PORCELAINS 
AND FURNITURE 


paintings * oriental rugs 
furs @ linens 


EXHIBITION 
from October 20 
illustrated catalogue, 50c 


sales conducted by L. A. Craco, 


H. A. Kende, and T. J. Muldoon 
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RESTORATION 
OF PAINTINGS 


FREE ESTIMATE, ANYWHERE 
30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


GEORGE CHAPELLIER 


48 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. Tel. PLaza 3-1538 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 


STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 








OLD MASTERS AND 
THE MODERN FRENCH 


LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES 
21 East 57th Street, New York 
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GALLERIES 
of 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd St. & Broadway, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
October 17th and 18th 


The distinguished collection of 


WASHINGT ONIA 


of the late Hon. 
EDWARD AMBLER 


ARMSTRONG 
Princeton, N. J. 


Estate of Wynn Armstrong 
sold by order of 
Agnes W.. Armstrong, Executrix 
Merchantville, N. J. 


115 A.L.S. and L.S. 


political and private papers 
bound volume of 
Washington & Custis Family 
papers 
collection of A.L.S. and L.S. of 
all the Presidents of the United 
States, from Washington to 
Harding 
interesting group of letters 
addressed to George Washington 
large group of Revolutionary War 
letters including autographs of 
Thomas Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry 


Washington prints - memorabilia 


important marble bust of 
George Washington by 
Hiram 


Powers 
a 


EXHIBITION 
from October 13 until sale 


illustrated catalogue of sale, 1.00 
subscription for the season, 4.00 


sales conducted by L. A. Craco, 
H. A. Kende, and T. J. Muldoon 
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Head of a Priest, IV Dynasty 
In Mansoor Sale 


Mansoor Collection 


M. A. MANsoor, Egyptian Govern- 
ment official from 1903-31, scholar, pio- 
neer collector of Egyptian antiquities 
and honored member of the Société 
Royale d’Archéologie of Alexandria and 
the Société Royale d’Art Copte, estab- 
lished his own firm in Cairo in 1904. 
Through this house, known to two gen- 
erations of collectors, have passed many 
major works, particularly sculptures, 
and M. Mansoor himself was responsi- 
ble for most of the collection of H. M. 
King Farouk. 

Due to a reorganization of the firm 
to include the sons of the founder, 
who are also trained archeologists, part 
of the celebrated Mansoor collection 
will be sold at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries on the afternoons of October 15 
and 16. The items to be sold actually 
amount to a resumé of Egyptian art, 
from prehistoric times to the work of 
the Christian Copts. 

Among the many early treasures are 
a Neolithic schist bowl with fish han- 
dies; a terra cotta group of a man 
slaying a lamb, and a statuette of an 
elephant, circa 4,000 B.C.; a rare sculp- 
tured limestone head of a priest, IV 
Dynasty; and a limestone head of King 
Senusert I, founder of the XII Dynasty. 
From the XVIII-XIX Dynasty and New 
Empire come notable sculptures, bronzes 
and ushabtiu—a black granite head of 
Amon-Ra, a limestone head of King 
Tut-ankh Amon, and twe ushabtiu of 
the priest Amenemhat with their orig- 
inal wooden case. 

Later work (XXV-XXVI Dynasty) 
includes a black porphyry head of a 
queen, Sait bronzes of a seated figure 
of Sekhmet and another of Amon-Ra 
walking. The Coptic section is devoted 
largely to tapestries of the V-VII cen- 
tury B.C. There are also two Greco- 
Roman marble torsos of Aphrodite, 
from the II and III century B.C. 

Also included in the sale is a collec. 
tion of 1,400 scarabs and 200 seals and 
amulets, formed by the late Thomas 
E. H. Curtis, another well-known col- 
lector of Egyptian antiquities: Exhibi- 
tion from Oct. 11. 


Washingtonia Sale 


AN IMPORTANT COLLECTION of Washing. 
tonia, assembled by the late Hon, 
Edwe A. Armstrong of Princeton, 
New Jersey, will come up for sale at 
the Kende Galleries of Gimbel Brothers 
on the afternoons of October 17 and 18, 
It is one of the last important private 
collections of Washington Papers, the 
others having long since found their 
way into public institutions. 

Washington’s career is covered in all 
its phases, from early manhood, in 
autograph documents and family. pa- 
pers. Many letters are concerned with 
family affairs—the illness of Martha 
Washington, Jacky Custis’ absence from 
school, while others deal with the Revo- 
lutionary War, problems of the planta- 
tions, local and national politics. 

There are 115 autograph letters and 
documents written by Washington him- 
self: his own description of the battle 
of Germantown; an account of the ar- 
rangement of troops before Yorktown 
and the arrival of De Grasse’s fleet, 
which was written one month before 
the surrender of Yorktown; letters dis- 
cussing the arrival of Lord Howe; the 
loss of the North River; letters to Gov- 
ernor Clinton dealing with the cam- 
paign against the Indians, and letters 
to his army officers and the Secretary 
of War. 

There are later ones concerned with 
the Pierre L’ Enfant Intrigue and the 
pla’ ting of Washington, D. C, Private 
papers and other interesting items in- 
clude a roster of his slaves written in 
Washington’s own hand, letters from 
Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry, 
letters addressed to Washington and 
endorsed by him, and a bound volume 
containing the autographs of all the 
Presidents from Washington to Warren 
G. Harding. 

Other items include one of the two 
marble busts of Washington by Hiram 
Powers (the other is in the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union Building in Washington); 
portraits by contemporaries and later 
artists, early American miniatures, 
plaques, jewelry and other memora- 
bilia. 

An exhibition will be held from Octo- 
ber 13 until the time of the sale. 


Bust of Washington by Hiram 
Powers. In Kende Gallery Sale 
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ton, October 3 and 4, Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
- at Parke-Bernet Galleries: Chinese art, Georgian 
and other silver, French furniture, property of 
leTs two New York estates and the estate of the 
18 late Henry Kendall Thaw. Chinese semi-pre- 
aia cious mineral carvings. Italian majolica. Egyp- 
ate tian and Roman antiquities. Georgian, Con- 
the tinental_ and other silver and silver-plated ware. 
: French 18th century furniture and decorations; 
rer 18th and early 19th century English furniture. 
Table china and glass ware; linens and laces. 
all Oriental rugs. Now on exhibition. 
in October 3 and 4, Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
pa Plaza Art Galleries: — rae: ag ae 
‘ porcelains; paintings by Corot, Homer Martin, 
vith Inness, Ridgway Knight, Wyant and others; 
tha from the estate of the late Nina G. Carter, 
others. 
Om October 4, Saturday afternoon. Kende Galleries 
*VO- at Gimbel Brothers: aomeee and vate isa 
3 century furniture; aterford glass; antique 
ita snuff boxes; watches; collections of buttons; 
porcelains; estate of Hazel B. Beckman, prop- 
and ee Mrs. George Topliff, others. Now on 
. exhibition. 
1m- 
ttle October 9, 10 and 11, Thursday through Saturday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Furniture 
ar- and decorations, paintings, prints, property of 
wn Mrs. Elizabeth H. Baldwin, others. English 
18th and early 19th century furniture and 
eet, ew. Paintings uy coeeree, a H. 
Andrews, Angelica Kauffman, Margaret S. Car- 
ore penter, Engravings, sporting aquatints and other 
dis- prints. Georgian, early American and other 
the silver. Chinese ivory and semi-precious mineral 
carvings. eo century miniatures. Prime 
rOV- and armor. Tab‘e glass and Limoges, oyal 
4m- Worcester, Minton and other table china. Tap- 
estries, Oriental rugs. Exhibition from Oct. 4. 
ers 
ary October 9, 10 and 11, ee Sane Sate 
day afternoons. Plaza Art alleries: nglis 
and American furniture, paintings, porcelains, 
ith a enees, rues. _ 4 H. Burnside, 
sq., Mrs. H. Murray-Jacoby, others. 
th 
: . October 10 and 11, Friday and Saturday after- 
ate noons. Kende Galleries at Gimbel Brothers: 
in- Furniture and decorations; — art; Per- 
. sian carvings; Oriental rugs, from the estate 
| in of Charles R. Blakely, others. Exhibition from 
‘om Oct. 7. 
iry, October 13 and 14, Monday and Tuesday after- 
and noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Books, from the 
nail —, . the -_ ae vate —. the late Frank 
. from the library o ottfried Galston, 
the others. First editions, standard sets, limited 
editions, club publications, English literature, 
ren art books, Americana. Exhibition from Oct. 8. 
October 15 and 16, Wednesday and Thursday 
two afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Egyptian art, 
‘am from the collection of M. A. Mansoor of Cario 
and Heliopolis, Egypt, and the Thomas E. H. 
eri- Curtis collection of scarabs. A resumé of 
): Egyptian art, from prehistoric terra cotta fig- 
mn); ures and neoliths, through the intermingled in- 
iter fluences of the Egypto-Roman and Coptic pe- 
riods. Fine examples from the Old Kingdom, 
res, Middle Kingdom, XVIII-XIX Dynasty and the 
ra- New Empire, XXV-XXVI Dynasty, Ptolemaic 


and Egypto-Roman jewelry, votive bronzes; 
Coptic tapestries, V-VII B.C.; two marble torsos 

"to- of Aphrodite, II-III B.C. The Curtis collection 
includes royal scarabs, 200 seals and amulets. 
Exhibition from Oct. 11. 


October 16, Thursday afternoon. Kende Galleries 
at Gimbel Brothers: Diamond and other pre- 
cious stone jewelry; antique garnet jewelry; 
gold items, from the estate of Mrs. Theodora 
Wilbour, others. Exhibition from Oct. 13. 


October 16, 17 and 18, Thursday through Sat- 
urday afternoons. Plaza Art Galleries: Removal 
auction on the premises, 14 East 5lst St. 


October 17 and 18, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English furni- 
ture, Georgian silver, porcelains, rugs, from 
the estate of the late Herbert L. Satterlee, 
others. Important George II carved walnut arm- 
ehair, made in Hanover during the residence 
there of George II; George II lion-mask hall 
chairs and slant-front writing desks, side chairs. 
Regency satinwood inlaid commode and set of 
12 Regency magohany chairs. Silver, featuring 
pair of George III circular platters by Digby 
Scott & Benj. Smith, London, 1805; American 
silver flat-top tankard by Adrian Bancker. Louis 
XV Meissen porcelain and bronze doré figural 
table candelabra (c. 1745); a pair of Chelsea- 
Derby decorated porcelain cachepots (c. 1775). 
Paintings and drawings by Millet, Whistler, 
Coosemans, Willaerts, Highmore, Lely, others. 
Exhibition from Oct. 11. 


October 17 and 18, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Kende Galleries at Gimbel Brothers: 
Washingtonia from the collection of the late 
Edward Ambler Armstrong. Letters, documents, 
eens. sculpture, prints. Exhibition from 

- 13. 


October 21 and 22, Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Etchings and 
engravings, property of Mrs. Dudley Olcott, 
others. Exhibition from Oct. 18. 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P. Lblic eile Sales of 
Art, oliterary iouadl P. fatonk P roperly 







Public Auction Sale October 15-16 at 2 p.m. 


EGYPTIAN ART 


from the Collection of 


M. A. MANSOOR 


Cairo and Heliopolis, Egypt 













Together with the 


THOMAS E. H. CURTIS 
Collection of Scarabs 


The Mansoor collection comprises a superb 
resume of Egyptian art from the prehistoric 
terra cotta figures and neoliths down to the 
Egypto-Roman and Coptic periods. 












The Thomas E. H. Curtis collection includes 
approximately 1400 royal scarabs and 200 
seals and amulets. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50¢ 
On.Exhibition from October 11 














SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CATALOGUES 


Art Series $7. covering paintings, sculptures, furniture, 
rugs, tapestries, textiles, silver, jewelry, china, porcelains 
and other art property. 









Book Series $5. first editions, sporting books, prints, etch- 
ings, mss, autographs, etc. 


(de luxe catalogues not included) 







Advance Announcements of Sales 
Mailed Free on Request 





ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


Inc. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 
65 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. 19 
Telephone COlumbus 5-5094 
FINE ANTIQUE FRAMES 

AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
FRAMES 


We Follow the Traditions 
of Old World Craftsmansbip 


Masters... 


In handling, packing and ship- 
ping works of art, our 80 years’ 
experience has made us masters 
in this field. Our services are 
available to collectors, artists 
and galleries. 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


{ 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazuk 


IDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
ENdicot? 2-1284 






















THE 
ART BOOK 
LIBRAR 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Daumier Re-evaluated 


“Daumier” by Jacques Lassaigne. 
Translated by Eveline Byam Shaw. 
1947. Paris: Hyperion Press. Distributed 
by Crown Publishers. 168 pp. of text 
and illustrations. $7.50. 


Although scarcely a season passes 
without the appearance of a new book 
or portfolio on Daumier, critical com- 
ment and pictorial evidence is usually 
presented to reveal the 19th century 
Frenchman as a master draughtsman 
and superb lithographer who found in 
the stone complete fulfilment of his 
senius for portraying the human trag- 
edy. A valuable, contribution, therefore, 
is this new volume, first published in 
France in 1938 and now reissued in 
English by Hyperion, for it refreshes 
both our interest in and acquaintance 
with Daumier as a painter. 

There are many reasons for the 
eclipse of Daumier, painter, by Daumier, 


‘ black and white artist. With the ex- 


ception of the famous Third Class Car- 
riage and a few other works, his paint- 
ings are comparatively little known, 
even by great admirers of the artist. 
Many of his pictures early found their 
way into large private collections, 
which have since been scattered, leav- 
ing the works still more secluded. But 
the main reason is that Daumier’s bril- 
liant black and white works have al- 
ways been so popular and immediately 
satisfying that there still exists a kind 
of indifference to his other work. As 
the author justly remarks, it is easier 
to set right a crying wrong than to 
enlighten opinion that is formed. 

In Daumier’s own time, however, 
critical opinion of his work was 
broader. For while the artist himself 
did little to draw attention to his paint- 
ings, exhibiting only haphazardly (in 
the Salons of 1849, ’50, ’51 and ’61, his 
friends organized a large retrospective 
for him in 1878, one that included 94 
paintings, 139 watercolors and draw- 
ings, as well as most of his sculptures 
and prints. Two reviews of this show 
hold interest and truth today. : 

Writing in Le Rappel Camille Pel- 
letan pointed out: “I find in these 
paintings, all of them of very broad 
execution, most of them left as mere 
sketches, something I can find nowhere 


else; the forceful interpretations of 
. incidents of all sorts © 


modern life . . 
taken from the world about us are 
treated with the same grandeur and 
the same truth .. . the artist has given 
us a broad transcription of contem- 
porary manners .. . his style has a 
greatness which is almost classic, but 
with an entirely modern flavor.” 

And in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
another contemporary, Duranty, wrote: 
“Daumier’s dream was painting and it 
is only since 1864 that he has been 
able to fondle it and nurse it into 
realization at his leisure. . . . With the 
exception of a few canvases, it might 
be said that the whole of his work as 
a painter is in essence drawing in paint 
or colors. . . . The colorist seems to 
have grown out of the draughtsman. 
. . . Thus, whether in his black and 
whites, his paintings or his colored 
drawings Daumier works in broad ef- 
fects in which detail is lost, in which 
figures and movements are set down 
and developed with rapidity in a gen- 
eral powerful flow of impetus, or are 
sometimes quietened down beneath a 
veil of tender shadow.” 

In compiling this material author 
Lassaigne has done a splendid job. It 
should not be considered a fault that 
his text, while pleading the case for 
Daumier, painter, devotes little space 
to critical analysis of his style. This, 
Lassaigne leaves for the reader to de- 
cide himself, after studying the gener- 
ous selection of reproductions—paint- 
ings from various public and private 
collections in Europe and America, to- 
gether with sketches and drawings. 
Numerous reproductions are in full 
color—quite true to the originals. 

And although we doubt that Daumi- 
er’s stature as a painter will ever out- 
shine or even command equal place with 
his high position as a black and white 
artist, this book will lead many readers 
toward a re-evaluation of his painting 
achievement, which partook of genius. 


Prints by Japanese Masters 


“Japanese Prints: 10 Reproductions.” 
1947. New York: Metropolitan Museum 
of Art-American Studio Books. $7.50. 


Ten prints by six Japanese artists 
represented in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s collection, nearly all of them 
popular favorites, make up this fine 
portfolio. As usual Albert Carman’s 
color lithographs of the originals main- 
tain a high standard of excellence. The 
prints, which are introduced by Alan 
Priest, curator of Far Eastern art in 
the museum, include the famous Great 
Wave off Kenigawa by Hokussi, said to 
have inspired Debussy’s sea pieces; a 
charming Lovers in a Snow Storm by 
Harunobu, A Beauty and Her Likeness 
In a Mirror by Utamaro; a rare actor 
print by Sharaku. 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


By RALPH M. PEARSON 


State Department Requests 


In answer to many requests, here 
are some of the names of foreign na- 
tionals who asked the State Depart- 
ment specifically for an exhibition of 
modern art to be sent to their country: 

Sr. Quiros, Director of the Escuela 
de Bellas Artes of the National Uni- 
versity of Costa Rica in August 1943: 
“Have been trying for a long time to 
get reproductions of works by modern 
American artists.” 

Alvario A. Araujo of Uruguay, in a 
letter to Alfred H. Barr, forwarded 
by Mr. Barr to the Department. 

The critic, Haakon Stenstadvoid of 
Oslo, Norway, in a review criticizing 
the conservative character of another 
exhibition of American prints, asked 
for “works showing contemporary 
trends, something new, vigorous and 
distinctively American.” 

Mr. Delgado Arias, Public Affairs Of- 
ficer in Caracas, Venezuela: “We Latin- 
Americans want to see more modern 
American art.” 

Miss Elisa Elvira Zuloaga, Director 
of Culture of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Venezuela: “We want to see 
what the progressives and very modern 
are doing in the United States.” 

The Prime Minister’s Office in Buda- 
pest twice requested that the exhibi- 
tion, Advancing American Art, be shown 
in Budapest. 

Other requests summarized in my last 
column came from our Consular Offices 
in the various countries. Examples: 


MONTEVIDEO, Oct. 1942: 


“This Embassy has been approached 
on several occasions by young artists 
who were tremendously impressed by 
the art exhibition held in Montevideo 
a year ago under the auspices of the 
Museum of Modern Art, and who have 
requested that some effort be made to 
follow up on the interest engender 


Sao Pauto, Juty 1944: 

“It is believed that an exhibit of 
modern American painting would be 
very successful and this office strongly 
recommends that every effort be made 
to organize such an undertaking.” 


The English Exhibit 


If the group of contemporary English 
paintings now ending its U.S. tour of 
7 cities at the Metropolitan is 4 fair 
representation of today’s painting in 
England, certain conclusions are rea- 
sonably obvious. The “if” is a necessary 
qualification, for selections were made 
by museum directors—two British, from 
the National and Tate Galleries, and 
one American, Andrew C. Ritchie of the 
Albright Gallery, who organized the 
show with conscientious care. Art mu- 
seum directors, unfortunately, are not 
always infallible judges of contempo- 
rary art; witness the feeble choices 
which our own Modern Museum con- 
tributed to the contemporary exhibition 
we sent to England about a year ago. 

The main conclusion is that British 
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There’s a world of extra satis- 
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Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors and 
learn at first hand why they 
are first choice with leading 
artists everywhere. 
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York 17, New York. , 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
wals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


SECOND PRINT BIENNIAL. Dec. 1-31. 
Print Club of Albany. Open to all artists 
of U. S. All print media. Jury. Three pur- 
chase prizes. Work due Nov. 15 at Albany 
Institute of History and Art, 125 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Albany 6, N. Y. 


Lowell, Mass. 


FRA ANGELO BOMBERTO FORUM OF 
ART, Whistler’s Birthplace. For new styles 
ignored by modern monopoly. First send 
one-page typed explanation of the creation. 
Invitation to exhibit may follow. Fee $5. 
For further information write John G. 
Wolcott, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALA- 
BAMA. Jan. 1-31. Montgomery Museum 
of Fine Arts. Open to all American art- 
ists. Media: transparent and opaque wa- 
tercolor. Jury. Prizes totalling $200. Fee 
$1. Work due Dec. 1. For entry blanks 
and further information write Dr. J. B. 
Smith, Secretary, Watercolor Society of 
Alabama, Dept. of Graphic & Plastic Arts, 
University, Ala. 

New York, N. Y. 

AUDUBON ARTISTS 6TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Dec. 11-29. National Academy, 
1083 Fifth Avenue. Open to all artists. All 
media. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry 
ecards due Nov. 26. Work due Dec. 4. For 
further information write to Room 307, 
1501 Broadway, New York City 18. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, 
GRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS & WOOD- 
CUTTERS INC. 32ND ANNUAL & 9TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS. Nov. 12-Dec. 3. 
National Academy. Open to all artists. 
Media: Prints, Intaglio, Relief, Plano- 
graphic executed since Jan. 1, 1946. Entry 
forms due Oct. 1. Work due at office of 
Society Oct. 8. For further information 
write Society of American Etchers, Gravers. 
Lithographers & Woodcutters Inc., 1083 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 28. 


Paterson, N. J. 


MIRROR OF AMERICA, FIRST ANNUAL 
GREATER PATERSON ART EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 1-28. Open to all artists. All 
media. Subject must pertain to Northern 
Jersey showing the historical, industrial 
or beauty spots of this area. Entry fee 
$1. Awards. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Dee. 31. Work due Jan. 15. Work and 
requests for further information sent to 
McKiernan Art Center, 2 Park Avenue, 
Paterson, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

EXHIBITION OF HAND PRINTED TEX- 
TILES. Nov. 7-28. Print Club. Open to all 
artists. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Oct. 27. Work due Oct. 29, For further 
information write Bertha von Moschzisker, 
Director, 1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia 3. 

45TH ANNUAL PHILADELPHIA WATER- 
COLOR AND PRINT EXHIBITION. Nov. 
9-Dec. 14. Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color, pastel, tempera, gouache, black and 
white, drawings, prints. Jury. Entry cards. 
Work due Oct. 15 delivered express, Oct. 
20 by hand. For cards and further infor- 
mation write Pennsylvania Academy, 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

46TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION PENNSYL- 
VANIA SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS. Nov. 9-Dec. 14. Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Open to all living 
artists. Miniatures to be within 8” x 10”; 
those not painted on ivory must be so 
marked on entry card. Jury. Awards. Entry 
ecards due at Academy Oct. 13. Miniatures 
sent with proper attachment for hanging 
due at Academy Oct. 21. For further in- 
formation write Henry S. Drinker, Jr., 
Chairman Exhibition Committee. Penna. 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


22ND ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION. Nov. 
7-16. Arizona State Fair. Open to all living 
photographers. Media: prints in black and 
white or color, color slides, Slides must not 
exceed 2” x 2”. All photographs must be 
mounted. Jury. Prizes totalling $248. Entry 
ecards due Oct. 24, sent to Dept. of Fine 
Arts, Photographic Section. Work due Oct. 
30, Fine Arts Building, Arizona State Fair- 
grounds. For further information write 
Alfred Knight, Chairman, 321 Arizona 
Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTING. Nov. 19-Jan. 4. California 
Palace Legion of Honor. Open to artists 
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in U. S. Medium: oils, painted within past’ 
two years, cannot exceed 4 x 4 feet frame 
included. Jury. Prizes totalling $2,050. En. 
try cards due Oct. 10. Work due, 1 

Oct. 18; out-of-town,. Oct. 21. For further 
information write Calif. Palace Legion of 
Honor, Lincoln Park, San Francisco 21 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART SECOND 
ANNUAL PRINT EXHIBITION. Nov. 10- 
22. Grand Rapids Art Gallery. Open to all 
Michigan artists. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee 
50c. Entry blanks due Nov. 1. Work due 
Nov. 3. For blanks and information write 
Print Exhibition, Grand Rapids Art Gal- 
med, 230 East Fulton St., Grand Rapids, 

ch. 





Hagerstown, Md. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS 16TH 
ANNUAL. Feb. 1-29. Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts. Open to all artists 
living between Harrisburg, Pa., Frederick, 
Md., Winchester, Va., and Cumberland, 
Md. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, prints, 
drawings, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ecards due Jan. 1. Work due Jan. 15. For 
further information write Director. 


Manchester, N. H. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE ART ASSOCIATION 
FIRST EXHIBITION. Nov. Currier Gal- 
lery. Open to native, resident and part 
time resident. artists of N. H. All media. 
Work received Oct. 29, 30. For further 
information write to Omer Lassonde, Fort 
Acres, Boscawen, N. H. 


Massillon, Ohio 


12TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW. Nov. 
1-30. Massillon Museum. Open to present 
and former residents of Ohio. All media. 
Jury. Work due Oct. 25. For further in- 
formation write Albert E. Hise, Curator, 
Massillon Museum. 





New York, N. Y. 

FIFTH NON JURY SHOW. Oct. 19-Nov. 16. 
Village Art Center. Media: oil, watercolor. 
Jury of Awards. Prizes. Entry fee $1. 
Entry cards due Oct. 9. Work due Oct. 9, 
10. For further information write Mrs. 
Wm. P. Clark, Village Art Center, 224 
Waverly Place. 


Newark, N. J. 


SIXTH ANNUAL OPEN EXHIBITION OF 
N. J. WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Jan. 19- 
Feb. 6. Newark Art Club. Open to all 
New Jersey born and_ resident artists. 
Media: watercolor, pastel. Jury. Entry fee 
$1 for members, $1.50 for non-members. 
Entry cards due Jan. 9, work due Jar. 
12 at Art Club, 38 Franklin Street. For 
further information and entry blanks write 
to Herbert Pierce, Sec., 291 Millburn Ave- 
nue, Millburn, N. J 


Norfolk, Va. 


SIXTH ANNUAL CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS. Feb. 1948 Irene Leache Me- 
morial. Open to artists born or residing in 
Va., N. C. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. 
Prizes totalling $350. Entry cards due 
Jan. 19. Work received Jan. 10-19 at Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences, Yarmouth St., 
Norfolk. For entry cards and further in- 
formation write Mrs. F. W. Curd, 707 
Stockley Gardens, Apt. 2, Norfolk 7. 


Topeka, Kan. 

FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION WASH- 
BURN MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY. Nov. 
19-Dec. 19. Mulvane Art Museum. Open to 
artists of Neb., Mo., Okla., Kan. Media: 
oils. Awards totalling $850. Entry cards 
due Oct. 20. Work due Oct. 31. For fur- 
ther information write Alexander Tillot- 
son, Director. 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

13TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR EXHIBITION. 
Jan. 1-25, 1948. Butler Art Institute. Open 
to present and former residents of Ohio, 
Pa., Ind., W. Va., Va., Mich., Wash., D. C. 
Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes Work 
due Nov 16-Dec. 7. For further informa- 
tion write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 
524 Wick Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 





On the more... 


The JOSEPH LUYBER GAL- 
LERIES will reopen with an ex- 


hibition by XAVIER CONZALEZ 
on October 27th at the new 


galleries. 


112 East 57th St. * New York 
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57th Street in Review 


[Continued from page 24] 3 


whether in the handsome abstraction, 
Sails, or the tragic realism of the de. 
vastated forest in After the Woodcut- 
ters, she displays originality of design 
and a sound carrying through of her 
themes. Decorative flower pieces and 
idyllic figures are also included. (Until) 
October 11.)—M. B. 


Best Work Forward 


Members of the Argent Gallery have 
sent their best work forward to make 
their current painting annual, on view 
until Oct. 11, the most vigorous pre 
sented by this women’s group in many 
years. Along with the increased varia- 
tion in style, which ranges from the 
conservative to modern, is a greater 
range of subject matter. 

Especially good examples among the 
50-odd exhibits include Naomi Lorne’s 


fresh winter landscape; Lillian Cotton's 4 


well-painted Little Refugee; Rose Ku- 
per’s flat-patterned, semi-abstract Still 
Life; Lucia Tallarico’s colorful Traj- 
fic Jam; Rose Jacobson’s Sunday Morn- 
ing and Greta Matson’s Portrait. Other 
works deserving of mention, in an ex- 
hibition which is consistently compe- 
tent, are by Lena Gurr, Emma F. Mac- 
Rae, Peggy Dodd, Fritzie Abadi, Leslie 
Randall, and Ada Cecere.—J. K. R. 


Stephen Ettinger Debut 


Stephen Ettinger is 23 years old, out 
of the army a year or so, and is having 
a first one-man show of his paintings 
and pastels at the 44th St. Gallery. 
Ettinger is happiest in painting land- 
scape, woods, bushes and masses of 
vegetation—especially in watercolor, 
which he executes with freedom and 
lack of the common tricks. His delinia- 
tions of people are not so successful; 
his social consciousness seems a little 
forced. As yet, Ettinger hasn’t much to 
say. An exception is the oil, Mad Sky 
No. 1, in which he seems to express 
what comes naturally, and he says it 
quite skillfully—aA. L. 


New Age Moves Uptown 


The New-Age Gallery, which has been 
hiding its several lights much too long 
on West 15th St., is moving uptown, 
and after October 6, will meet the 
art-lovers more than half way at 133 
East 56th St. 

This organization operates under an 


interesting system whereby well known § 


artists exchange paintings for shares 
in the corporation; these are sold, 
enabling the gallery. to promote the 
work of lesser known artists and prom- 
ising newcomers, The result seems to 
be a happy one, at least as far as the 
quality ,of the exhibitions is concerned. 
An example is the show just closing 
at their old quarters. Good, small ex- 
amples of work by such artists as 
Gwathmey, Evergood, Zoltan Hecht, 
Levi and Constant are interspersed 
with the products of Herman and Vic- 
tor Brockdorff, Florence Kawa, and 
Meta Cohen.—A. L. 


Hofmann Joins Kootz Stable 


Samuel Kootz announces that Hans 
Hofmann, famed for his teaching as 
well as his abstract paintings, will 
henceforth be connected with his gal- 
lery. 
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Eric Ravilious, who was killed while 
flying for the R.A.F., is represented by 
three works revealing a sound talent 
tempered with imagination, Edward 
Bawden, an artist new to us, shows 
effective watercolors of war-ravaged 
cities. Stanley Spencer, one of Eng- 
land’s best known artists, is the most 
staunchly traditional in all his work. 

More French than English is Robert 
Colquhoun, whose works are Fauvist in 
expression, somber in color. Edward 
Burra presents two large surreal works, 
meticulous in technique, that are strong 
and good, along with other pictures 
that mistake burlesque for characteri- 
zation (see Harlem). 

The only woman represented, 77- 
year-old Frances Hodgins, adds a fairy- 
folk tale quality to a style that is 
largely personal and lyric, as is also 
that of another exhibitor, David Jones. 
Peasant landscapes are shown by Wil- 
liam Coldstream and Vivian Pitchforth. 

—JUuDITH KAYE REED. 


A Modern Viewpoint 


[Continued from page 29] 

artists have been widely influenced by 
the Modern Revival, but, as in other 
countries, the assimilation of its find- 
ings has been confused and partial; 
only the very few show any profcund 
grasp of its rich values. Because of 
this no solid foundation underlies the 
diverse expressions of the group as a 
whole, on which each could build his 
individual structure, Personality in each 
case reigns supreme. Because these 
rampant personalities are not disci- 
plined by a unifying force of felt design, 
the most universal of amalgams, nor by 
any noticeabie national flavor aside 
from that provided by subject, nor by 
any common ideology, there is no unity 
of any kind, no common denominator, 
so says the exhibition, in English pic- 
torial art. Anarchy is the rule. 

The men with the sturdiest modern 
foundations are Henry Moore, repre- 
sented only with drawings, Edward 
Burra with his powerful symbolic crea- 
tions in dramatized form, John Tunnard 
with his richly endowed abstractions, 
the versatile John Piper who ranges 
from designed realism to dramatic semi- 
abstraction and the technically capable 
Stanley Spencer—whose skills are not 
sufficiently balanced by modern design 
knowledge. Two men, former modern 
stalwarts, show an amazing retrogres- 
sion—David Jones, into delicate sketchy 
impressionism, and Eric Ravilious (who 
was killed in the war) to a kind of 
mixed realism-naturalism. 

Perhaps this lawlessness, this per- 
sonalized anarchy, is the tragic weak 
spot in English contemporary art—and 
in that of this and other countries. 
Music without those laws of design 
imposed by the experience of the race 
would not be the art of music; it would 
be noise. Pictures without their related 
laws—can they possibly be immune 
from the same fate? Visual chaos. 
Visual clamor. Visual anarchy. The 
English allow it. But so do we. Per- 
sonality, they and we think, covers 
such monumental sins. 
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Telecasting Art 


New YorK:—To those sceptics who 
believe that art will never come into 
its own on television until color is used, 
we point to the case of You Are An 
Artist, featuring Jon Gnagy, a painter 
and teacher whose program, the oldest 
existing one on the NBC television net- 
work, celebrated its first birthday some 
months ago and has boasted a sponsor 
for nearly a year. 

Part of the success of the Gnagy pro- 
gram is probably due to the fact it is 
an “audience participation” telecast, 
with Gnagy showing by example what 
can be drawn by the layman. Using a 
method based on the principle that any- 
thing anyone wants to draw can be re- 
duced to the combination of four basic 
forms—ball, cone, cube and cylinder— 
Gnagy covers such topics as Rhythm, 
Harmony, Organizaton, Balance, Ob- 
jectvity and Subjectvity. Many of his 
listeners have organized into evening 
drawing groups and his fan mail has be- 
come one of the bulkiest received by 
any telecaster. 

Gnagy also varies his program with 
guest artists who discuss an art topic 
while illustrating their personal ap- 
proach. So successful has this program 
been that the Gulf Oil Refining Co. has 
been sponsoring it since last Decem- 
ber. You Are An Artist is sent over 
WNBT Thursday nights at 9 p.m., and 
can be seen in the area from Schenec- 
tady to Washington. 


> * * 


Very different from Gnagy’s programs 
are the two series telecast by CBS, On 
Exhibit and Living Art begun last win- 
ter and seen infrequently at irregular 
hours. Both are telecast direct from 
museums, which have included the 
Brooklyn Museum (period rooms and 
period costumes), the Cloisters and the 
Metropolitan. Feature of Living Art is 
the attempt to relate one art form to 
another—at the Cloisters for example 
music of the period is played as the 
sculptures are shown. These programs, 
which vary in running length from 30 
minutes to an hour and a half are 
seen on WBCS-TV, channel 2. 

As those with television sets already 
know, techniques for art programs are 
still in their infancy. The terrific heat 
of the lighting used is a problem— 
fountain pens dry up, clay bakes before 
it can be thrown on a potter’s wheel, 
and until recently, when cold lights 
were developed, there was always the 
danger that an oil painting would dis- 
solve before the program was over. 
And, of course, until color television 
arrives the full possibilities of the me- 
dium cannot be exploited. 

—JupDITH KAYE REED. 


Activity in Denver 


Paintings by Darrel Austin, loaned 
by the Perls Gallery of New York, are 
on view at the Denver Art Museum 
during October. The first showing of 
work by the romantic painter in this 
region, the exhibition will probably pro- 
voke much comment among Western- 
ers, particularly the painting Wild 
Mare, a whimsical depiction of cowboy 
problems. During the same month the 
museum will show the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica collection of Contemporary 
American Painting. 
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The Animal Kingdom 


_ GeorGE SKLAR, whose work has been 
seen at the Weyhe Gallery, is now 
bridging the gap between the world of 
art and that of the natural sciences 
with a large exhibition of his brush 
drawings at the American Museum of 
Natural History. We think Sklar as 
a fine artist is very fine indeed, but he 
seems to fit in just as happily among 
the wild life of stuffed animals as with 
the tame life of stuffed shirts. 

These drawings of sundry mammals 
and birds—dozens of them—were done 
at the Philadelphia Zoo. The artist 
studied his subject for hours and when 
the model assumed the desired pose he 
interpreted it with a very few slashing 
lines of ink which succeed in catching 
the character, personality and motion 
of the animal. 

In “The Corner Gallery” of the Natu- 
ral History Museum is a collection of 
remarkable “candid camera” photo- 
graphs of animals in action. They were 
done by Henry B. Kane with a special 
speed lamp which flashes from one five- 
thousandth to one ten-thousandth of a 
second. This succeeds in stopping the 
motion of, say, a frog’s tongue as -it 
darts out to ensnare a grasshopper, or 
the wings of a hummingbird in flight. 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Vatican Palace Portrayed 


Vernon Howe Bailey has had long 
experience in the definitive recording 
of places and projects. In the Hispanic 
Museum are 197 of his drawings of 
Spain, and the Smithsonian Institution 
has 80 lithographs which he made un- 
der Government supervision, 15 of Wil- 
son Dam and Muscle Shoals. 

His latest major accomplishment is 
a group of 100 watercolors and draw- 
ings of the Vatican Palace, the only 
comprehensive collection of its kind, 
which starts a world tour with an in- 
augural exhibition at the Catholic 
Women’s Club of Los Angeles (Oct. 1- 
Nov. 15). Bailey was invited by the 
authorities to paint any subject he 
chose, without restriction for the first 
time in history, and he devoted a year 
to recording the private apartments of 
the Pope and other notable sights. 

When the collection was completed, 
it was presented to the Pope in a 
private audience, and he expressed his 
approval and appreciation of the work. 


New Mexican Art in Texas 

Margaret and Manuel Berg, who own 
and direct the Blue Door Art Gallery 
in Taos, assembled a comprehensive ex- 
hibition of the work of New Mexican 
artists for the Amarillo (Tex.) Fair, 
which opened on September 22. Paint- 
ings were drawn from art centers all 
over the state as well as from the well- 
known colonies in Taos and Santa Fe. 


Cole Porter Gift 

Cole Porter, who isn’t too busy night 
and day writing some of our best popu- 
lar music to take an interest in art, 
has presented seven paintings from his 
collection to the Lawrence Art Museum 
of Williams College. They are works 
by Grant Wood, Diego Rivera, Paul 


Cadmus, Doris Rosenthal, Raymond 
Breinin, Dale Nichols and Suzanne 
Eisendeick. 
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(Opimiens ef the League are mot necessarily these of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Socie'y for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. 3. 





NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, 
GORDON GRANT, MRS. GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, THOMAS 
F. MORRIS, HOBART NICHOLS, DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, 
HERBERT M. STOOPS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 


JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL BROADWELL WILLIAMSON, JOHN G. 


H onor Roll 


Now is the time for all good Chapters 
to come to the aid of our plan to honor 
and memoralize those who have ren- 
dered effective service in the cause of 
American art, or have achieved distinc- 
tion in their profession. 

Already a number of outstanding 
Americans have been cited and their 
names will be announced later. The 
awarding of our scrolls at the League’s 
Annual Dinner last February helped 
greatly to make it the most impressive 
one among the many notable previous 
affairs. 

How wonderful it is to feel you have 
helped to bring honor to someone while 
that person is still with us and can 
appreciate it. Last year a mist came 
into the eyes of one of our great artists, 
he said: “This is a wonderful thing 
you are doing and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised but that you have added a few 
years to our lives.” 

Let’s get busy and give honor to 
whom honor is due while we have them 
with us. Paul W. Whitener, Hickory 
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and complete Reliability, there are 
no finer colors 1+ mediums than 
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WOLCOTT. 


Museum of Art, Hickory, N. C., is Na- 
tional Director of Honor Roll. Write 
him, and send him the name of some- 
one you are citing. 


The New York Show 

It is with regret that we must an- 
nounce that our New York exhibition 
cannot be as extensive as we had hoped 
and planned. Unforseen hurdles have 
cropped up which are impossible to 
negotiate in the restricted time we have 
at this particular season. 

The John Wanamaker store has been 
most co-operative and this great insti- 
tution has gone out of its way in the 
sacrifice of space in this heavy mer- 
chandising season, but even Wanamaker 
cannot do the impossible. This means 
the New York City Chapter may not 
now extend the courtesy they had 
looked forward to of inviting a num- 
ber of up-State and New Jersey artists 
to participate. It means also the show 
will have to be further limited, more 
rigidly selected, and with an idea of 
what will have the widest appeal. This 
cannot be an art for art’s sake show 


to please the ones who paint it, but 
rather for Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public. 
Every exhibitor must be advised that 
while it is always stipulated that the 
New York .Chapter is absolved from 
all liability for any loss or damage 
whatsoever, the League must have a 
signed acknowledgment releasing both 
Wanamaker and the New York City 
Chapter from any loss, either fire, theft, 
damage or any other cause. Wana- 
maker simply donates the space for the 
benefit of our artists and the Chapter 
must handle all the pictures and any 
sales, and we must free them from any 
embarrassments or responsibility. 


Announcements have necessarily been ? 


delayed but it is hoped they will reach 


members shortly. Chairman Thos. F. 3 


Morris has been ardently trying to 
achieve the impossible so we must all 
bear with him. Frames must be sim- 
ple and sizes restricted, and if any in- 
surance is desired the artist will have 
to carry it personally. This is a uni- 
versal practice. 


Those California Folks 


We've said it before but good things 
bear repeating. Our California Chapter 
and its aggressive officers are doing a 
superb job this year, threatening to 
outdo their last year’s record which 
seems like an impossible undertaking. 

They have a fellow out there, James 
G. Merbs, who includes among his tal- 
ents one which every newspaper pub- 
lished earnestly seeks. That is imagina- 
tion and an ability to make his visions 
exist and have alli four dimensions. He 
is doing a marvelous job of promotion 
for his California brethern. It would 
pay our other Chapters to take a leaf 
or two out of his book, He is a cheer- 
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NEW EDITION 


Permanent Pigments’ new 32 page book, 
Enduring Colors for the Artist, is a scien- 
tific treatise on artists’ colors, written in 
the artist’s language and presenting much 
useful technical information. 
comprehensive discussions on Permanency, 
Formulation and Grinding of Colors, Pig- 
ments, Mediums, Water Colors, Oil Paints, 
Technical Practices and the Fischer 
Permanent Palette. 


Every artist can benefit from the 
valuable information and suggestions 
this book contains. A copy is yours 
for the asking, without obligation, 
from your local Permanent Pigments 
dealer or by writing direct to: 
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AMERICAN ART WEEK PRIZE FOR 1947: In Devil’s Bend by Albert T. Reid. 
This gravure represents one of his father’s stages which ran between his birth- 
place, Concordia, Kansas and Waterville. The picture gets its name from the big 
bend in the Republican River, two miles east of Clyde, which was so-called be- 
cause of the tough bunch which holed-in there. Twice the stages were held up 
at the “Bend.” When a driver was killed the local vigilantes from Clyde and 
Concordia went down there and cleaned them out. This picture drew a very 
laudatory letter from General Eisenhower who is something of a specialist in 
westerns. Devil’s Bend is 40 miles north of Abilene, the General’s home town. 


leader extraordinary and he has the 
newspapers responding and co-operat- 
ing, and he is now at work on the 
magazines, and for national coverage. 

Artists generally do not understand 
just what this means to them, but those 
California ones should pause and give 
Mr. Merbs thanks in appreciation. 


More of the Same 


It hardly sets well to have someone 
accuse us, even by indirection, of hav- 
ing misrepresented the facts regarding 
the art exhibition which was sent out 
by the Department of State, to repre- 
sent our American art. 

Our information came from Commit- 
tees who had this matter in their hands 
—not one, but several, and they had 
made a diligent search for requests for 
the kind of art which made up this 
exhibition. If the State Department had 
anything, or could possibly produce it, 
it surely would have been presented if 
for no other reason than to preserve 
its own dignity. The fact that none 
could be found resulted in the dismissal 
of those responsible. 

Rep. Fred E. Busbey, who has be- 
come the brunt of the loose charges 
which have been appearing, is not one 
to make loose charges and he always 
backs them up with facts. He knows 
exactly where to put his hands on the 
names of a lot of these people in the 
files of the Committee of Un-American 
Activities. All the synthetic requests 
which have at this late date turned up 
are like those flying saucers. 

Again, let us stress that the whole 
interest of the League in this matter 


PAUL LAURITZ, JR. 


3955 Clayton Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cel. 
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was that the State Department exhibi- 
tion was manifestly lop-sided, and 
totally shut out any traditional art. 
After all, even the most staid of tradi- 
tional art is “modern,” if the artist be 
living. The League is insistent on fair- 
ness and will resent any attempt to 
monopolize the field of art. 

Rep. Busbey further charges in his 
amazing report that: “Of the 45 artists 
who produced the 79 pictures, 20 are 
named to me as of various shades of 
Communism in a report of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities.” 


Preserving a City’s Beauty 

That very live Hickory Daily Record, 
whose publisher, L. C, Gifford, is a 
widely experienced and able newspaper 
man, gives its editorial support to a 
suggestion by one of its leading citizens, 
Dr. Henry D. Althouse, that Hickory 
should have an ordinance requiring a 
permit before any property owner can 
destroy a tree. 

Dr. Althouse declares that a tree 
does not belong to the generation which 
may for a time be the custodian of the 
place where it grows. His interview is 
most convincing. When we reflect that 
“Only God can make a tree,” but any 
misguided person may destroy it with 
a few swings of his axe; when we 
realize that many of our great forests 
have been denuded by our avaricious 
lumbermen, and no replanting is done, 
and erosion of our priceless and irre- 
placable soil is being augmented, it is 
time to ponder the distinguished Doc- 
tor’s warning and demand. 

Incidentally, Dr. Althouse is presi- 
dent of the Hickory Museum of Art, 
and the trees in his own spacious yard 
are typical of the stately trees which 
grace and make this an outstandingly 
beautiful city. We wish him well in his 
undertaking, and we recommend this 
plan, for any community to study. Pub- 
lisher Gifford is also to be commended. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Oct. 5-26: 19th Cen- 
tury French Paintings. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Oct. 10-27: Mu- 
seum of Modern Art Loan 


ATLANTA, GA. 
High Museum Oct. 5-19: 2nd South 
eastern Annual. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art Jo Oct. 5: 
Tausca Exhibition. 
Peale Museum Oct. 5-Novr. 16: Tih 
Annual Paintings of Baltimore 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Art Oct.: Anna Meltzer 
Oils. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards 7o Oct. 35: 
Newman. 

Holman Print Shop Oct.: 
Barter Color Prints 
Artists Guild To Oct. 18- 
Group Show. 

Institute of Modern Art To Nor. 2 
Marsden Hartley, Carl 
Cutler, Russell Cheney. 
Mirski Gallery Oct. 6-31: Boston 
Group. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Oct. 19: 
Chinese Ceramics. 

Stuart Gallery 7o Oct. 18: Art Con 
test's 30 Best Pictures. 
Vose Galleries To Oct. 4: 

Rotenberg. 
Wiggin Gallery Oct.: French Prinis 
1830-19380. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Gallery From Oct. 12: 
Chrysler War Paintings. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute To Oct. 26: 
Nagy Memorial. 
AAA To Oct. 9: Nicolai Cikovsky 
Paintings. 
Marshall Field Galleries Oct.: Mor- 
ris Topchevsky Memorial. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum T7o Oct. 15: 
Sullivan Architecture. 
Closson Gallery Oct. 6-18: 
Tucker Paintings. 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
Pomona College 7o Oct. 12: 17th 
Century Dutch Paintings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art Jo Oct. 19: 
Exhibition. , 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center Zo Oct. 12: Jean 
Charlot Paintings. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO . 
Gallery of Fine Arts Jo Nov. 1 
Art League Members Show. 
DALLAS, TEX. : 
Museum of Fine Arts From Oct. 4- 
Old Masters; Mario Cooper Illus- 
trations. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Oct.: 
Exhibition. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Art Museum 7o Oct. 12: Old Mas 
ters and Modern. 
DETROIT, MICH. f 
Institute of Arts To Oct. 26: 
Chinese Ceramics. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Neville Museum Oct. 5-30: 6:h 
Northeastern Annual, 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: Ameri 
can Indian and The West. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 5-19: 
Ceramics. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. C 
Herron Institute From Oct. 5: 
Chinese Painting and Ceramics. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Art Institute Oct.: 
seum Loan; To Oct. 26: 
Seyssaud. : 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 
Art Association Zo Oct. 27: Wil- 
liam Turner Paintings. 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
Art Center Oct.: Emil Kosa, Karl 
Bauman. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Cowie Galleries To Oct. 11: 
Bosa. 
Hartwell Galleries To Oct. 15: Mavx- 
well Starr. 
Hatfield Galleries Oct.: The Ariists 
Choice. 
Stendahl Galleries Oct.: 
American Art, Modern 
Paintings. 
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Tayler Galleries Oct.: Contemporary 
American Group. 

Vigeveno Galleries From Oct. 5: 
Maurice Utrillo; 7th Anniversary 
Show. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Oct. 10-31: Hildegarde 
Sosenko Collection. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts Oct.: 
Arnest Paintings. 
Walker Art Center Jo Oct. 19: 
John Marin. 

MONTEREY, CALIF. 

Pat Wall Gallery From Oct. 

A Forbidden Theme, Group. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts From Oct. 5: 
Doris Thompson Prints. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 11- 
Cameron Memorial Show. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum From Oct. 8: New 
icquisitions. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum Oct. 5-26: 
Toll of Italian Art. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Art Oct. 5-26: 19th 
Century American Painting. 
NORWICH, CONN. 
Slater Museum 
Thomas Eakins. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery From Oct. 5: 1947 
Annual. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute Zo Nov. 2: Water- 
color Society's 27th Annual; Afri 
can Art; To Oct. 12: Nishan Toor 
Sculpture; Japanese Prints. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy of Arts Jo Oct. 12: 
W. McCoy. 

Art Alliance From Oct. 9: Contem- 
porary American Illustration; To 
Oct. 26: Nathaniel Dirk. 

Artists Gallery Zo Oct. 29: Samuel 
Salko. 

Carlen Gallery Oct.: Rouault, The 
Passion, Color Prints. 

Coleman Gallery From Oct. 4: Five 
Philadelphians. 

Print Club Jo Oct. 10: Imre Reiner 
To Oct. 17: Josef Albers. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute From Oct. 9: 
American Painting, Prints. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh Oct. 6-31: 
Pittsburgh and Its Rivers. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum To Oct. 15: 11th 
Ceramic National. 

Oregon Guild To Oct. 15: Small 
Paintings, Sculpture by Members. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Oct. 12: 
Portrait Panorama. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rundel Gallery Oct.: 65th Art Club 
Annual, 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Burpee Gallery From Oct. 6: 
Sepeshy. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum From Oct. 6 
50th Anniversary Exhibition. 
Smith Galleries To Oct. 18: Sieg 
fried Reinhardt, 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery Oct.: Group Show, 
Old Masters. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Witte Museum Oct. 12-26: 
man Robinson. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris To Oct. 11: Salvadore 
Dali. 

Legion of Honor From Oct. 9% 
Paintings Looted from Holland. 
Museum of Art From Oct. 8: Bay 
Region Artists Group. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 
Museum of Art Jo Oct. 15: 
Show. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts 7o Oct. 21: 
Maxim Kopf. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

Swope Gallery Jo Oct. 26 
War Paintings. 

TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Art Center From Oct. 7: 
Laura Clubb Collection. 

UTICA, N. Y¥. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Oct. 5-26: 
Northwest Coast Indian Art 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Art Club To Oct. 10: 
der Mueller. 

Pan American Union 7o Oct. 22 
Aleijadinho, Etchings; Paintings by 
Cuban Artists. 

Public Library Oct.: Beryl Garrott 
Paintings. 

Smithsonian Institution Jo Oct. 
26: Letterio Calapai. 


Bernard 


IG: 


War's 


From Oct ca. 


John 


Zoltan 


Board- 


Group 


Chrysler 


Hans Alevan 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Oct. 
18: Minna Citron; To Oct. 4: 
Claire Mahl. 
Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Old 
and Modern Paintings. 
A-D Gallery (130W46) From Oct. 
10: Alex Steinweiss. 
Allison & Co. (32E57) Oct.: Wa- 
tercolors and Drawings. 
America House (485 Madison) To 
Oct. 10: Ceramics, Beatrice Wood. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To Oct. 
11: National Association of Wo- 
men Artists Members Show; Oct. 
13-26: Jerry Quier. 
Artists Gallery (61E57) To Oct. 
11; Hans Boehler Paintings. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Oct. 6-25: Jack Yeats 
Paintings. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Oct. 
25: 19th and 20th Century Amer- 
ican Paintings. 
Barbizon - Plaza Gallery (58 and 
Sixth) Zo Nov. 1: Oded Bourla. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
Oct.: Group Show. 
Binet Gallery (67E57) To Oct. 4: 
F. Brooks Zarian; Oct. 4-24: Vin- 
cent A, Hartgen. 
Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Oct. 
11: Everett Ball; Oct. 13-25: 
Genevieve Lane. 
Brooklyn Museum 
way) Oct.: Know Your United 
Nations; Frank Meister Photo- 
graphs; From Oct. %: Cellocuts by 
Boris Margo. F 
Brummer Gallery 
Old Masters. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Oct. 
18: Henri Laurens. 
Butler Gallery (126E57) To Oct. 
11: William Ward Beecher. 
Carlebach Galleries (937 Third) 
To Oct. 3: Salemme; Oct. 10-28: 
Hilaire Hiler. 
Carstairs Gallery 
Modern French 


(Eastern Park- 


(1L1LOES58) Oet.: 


(11E57) 
Paintings. 
Cen tury Association (7W43) To 

Nov. 2: Work by Members. 
Chinese Gallery (38E57) Oct. 5-2 
Filshemius. 


Oct.: 


Le 
4: 


Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Oct. 3: Pre-Season Group Show; 
Oct. 6-24; Cary Welch. 
Demotte, Inc. (39E51) From Oct. 
8: Chi-Yuan. 

Douthitt Galleries (46E57) Oct. 


6-18: Marie Buckner Royal Wash- 
burn, 


Downtown Gallery (32E51) To Oct. 
18: 22nd Annual Fall Exhibition. 


Durand-Ruel (12E57) Oct. 
Norman Daly Paintings. 
Durlacher Bros. (11E57) To Oct. 
25: Carlyle Brown. 
Duveen Bros. (720 
Masterpieces of Art. 
(161LW57) To 


Grasso; Oct. 


6-31: 


Fifth) Oct.: 
Eggleston Galleries 
Oct. 11: Elizabeth 
6-18: Emily Lowe. 
Sth St. Gallery (33W8) To Oct. 19: 
indoor Art Fair. 

Feigl Gallery (601 


Madison) To 
Oct. 4: 


Hugh Kappel. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Oct. 
13: Louisa Robins; Oct.: Early 
American Group. 


44th St. Gallery (133W44) To 
Oct. 20: Stephen Ettinger. 

French & Co. (210E57) Oct. 6-18: 
Leonard. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Oct.: Per- 
manen! Collection, 
Friedman Gallery 
Lewis Daniel, 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) From 
Oct. 4: Kaethe Kolliitz. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) From Oct. 
11; Robert Bruce Rogers. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Nov. 6: Founders’ 
Erhibition; To Oct. 11: Land of 
Israel; From Oct. 7: Frederic 
Whitaker. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Oc’.: 
Permanent Collection. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Ort. 
6-30: Masterpieces in Prints. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
Oct. 18: Irene Hamar Sculpture; 
Oct. 6-25: Carlos Prado Paintings. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Ort. 
11: Horace Pippin. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Oct. 18: 
8 Paintings. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Oct. 26: Contemporary Paintings 
and Sculpture. 


(20E49) Oct.: 


Laurel Gallery (48E57) Oct. 4-2 
Alfred Russell. 


Levitt Galleries (16W57) 
11: Marjorie Bishop. 
John Levy Gallery (1L1LE57) Oct 

Old Masters. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Oct 
Old Masters and Modern Fren 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Oct 
Group Show. q 


Matisse Gallery (41E57) From 0¢ 
10: Lithographs by Dubuffet. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fif@ 

at 82) Oct.: British Contempora: 
Painters; Mediaevai Life; Amert 
can Sculpture. 


Midtown Galleries (605 Madison 
Oct.: Oils, Watercolors, Sculptur 
Milch Galleries (55E57) From Oct 


y 


7: Group Show. 


Morton Galleries (117W58) @ 
6-20: Lucille Hobbie. 


Museum of Modern Art (11W53 
To Nov. 23: Mies Van Der Rohe 
To Jan, 4: Ben Shahn. 


Museum of Natural History (Cen 
tral Pk. W. at 79) To Oct. 138 
George Sklar Drawings. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painti 
(24E54) To Oct. 15: New Loaw 
Show. 


National Academy (1083 Fifth) Toe 
| Nov. 2: Pepsi-Cola’s 4th Annual 
National Arts Club (15 Gramercy)™ 
Oct. 5-26: Allied Artists 34th An-® 
nual, F 

New Age Gallery (133E56) Oct, 
6-18: Oils, Drawings, Group. 

New School (66W12) To Oct. 18:7 
Group Show. 

New York Historical Society (Cen- 
tral Pk. W. at 77) From Oct. 8; 
Greater New York in the Making. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42) To 
Nov. 1: Wanda Gag Memorial. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Oct.: 
Old and Modern Paintings. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lexington) 
Oct.: Early American Paintings. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) Oct.: Old 
and Modern Paintings. 

Nicholson Gallery (69E57) Oct. 
Group Exhibition. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) 
Paul Klee. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) To Oct, 
18: Group Exhibition. 

Norheim Gallery (6007 8th Ave., 
Bklyn.) Oct.: Bernhard 0. Wahl. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Oct.: 
Creative Art Associates. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) 
11: John Stephan. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 7o Oct. 
4: J. M. Hangon. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Oct. 11: 
John Mastellar. 

Portraits, Ine. (460 
Group Portraits. 

Radio City Museum of Science & 
Industry (Sixth at 50) To Nov. 1: 
Palestine Artists. 

Rehn Gallery (683 
Oct. 6: Burchfield. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
Oct. 5-26: League of Present Day 
Artists. 

Roberts Art Gallery (380 Canal) 
Oct.: Permanent Group Show. 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) T7o 
Oct. 23: Rose Piper. 

Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) Oct. 
6-25: Vladimir Golschmann, 

Salpeter Gallery (128E56) Oct.4 
6-25: Miriam McKinnie; To Oct. 
4: Eugenie Schein. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To Oct. 
11: Modern House Comes to Life. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider - Gabriel 
Permanent Collection. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 
Lane) Oct.: Old Masters. 

Schoneman Gallery (73E57) 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 

Seulptors Gallery (4WS8) @Gct.: Clay 
Club Group. 
Seligmann Galleries 
7-25: New York 
Show. 

Serigraph Gallery (38W57) To Oct. 
18: Serigraphs in Process. 
Silberman Galleries (32E57) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

Society of Illustrators 
To Oct. 17: Al Parker. 
Tribune Art Center (100W42) 
Oct.: Unknown Van Gogh: 88 
Paintings from Borinage Period. 
Village Art Center (224 Waverly) 
Oct. 5-18: Sculpture Group. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Oct. 6-29: Kasil, Gebhart. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To Oct. 
12: Sculpture, Oils, Watercolors. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) 10-25: 
Alice Acheson, Irena Wiley, Rhys ~ 
Caparn, 

Willard Gallery (32E57) Oct. 7- 
Nov. 1: Rudolf Ray. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) Oct. 
Old and Modern Paintings. 
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